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TOM GILLIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



TOM IS INTRODUCED. 



Norton Island was two miles and a half 
from the pretty watering-place of Dix- 
town ; it was a point of interest to visitors 
to the latter place, who enjoyed sailing across 
the bay to picnic there, when the day was 
calm and the sun shone brightly. It had 
lofty cliffs, which terminated here and there 
in abrupt points, deep caves, and pic- 
turesque coves. The view from the back 
of the island commanded a wide expanse 
of ocean, and was so wild that the sea- 
birds built their nests in the crannies of 
the rock, choosing such dangeroTX^ ^\ai:i.'?^'?!i 
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that only daring lads like Tom Gillies and 
his friend Dick Potter attempted to plun- 
der them of their eggs. 

One large mansion and farm, belonging 
to Mr Pender, the proprietor of the lime- 
stone quarries, and the cottages where the 
people who worked for him and a few 
fishermen dwelt, made up the sum of the 
habitations on Norton Island, save the 
schoolhouse, where an . old spinster lived 
rent-free. She was a fairly-educated wo- 
man, who had once served in Mr Pender's 
family, and that gentleman allowed her an 
annual stipend for teaching the children of 
the men he employed. 

Norton Island was rather celebrated for 
its limestone quarries. Many vessels an- 
chored in the roadstead during the year, 
waiting for cargo, whilst it also afforded a 
harbour in time of storm. It boasted no 
place of worship ; occasionally divine ser- 
vice was held in the schoolroom on Sunday 
afternoon, and in that case a great bell, 
sounded for half an hour before it com- 
menced, in order to summon the villagers. 
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The Gillies family, with the exception 
of the eldest daughter Sally, turned a deaf 
ear to the call. Mrs Gillies contended 
that Sunday was designed for poor people 
to spend in idleness. ^^ We work right 
away for six days," she said, " and it 's 
hard if we can't rest on the seventh." 
Certainly she was an industrious woman 
so far as the concerns of this world were 
involved; but she had to learn that honour- 
ing God was paramount, and that, if she 
served Him, she would better fulfil her 
duties to her family, and to all mankind. 

Mr Gillies had lived on Norton Island 
for twenty-five years. He settled there 
soon after his marriage, and had worked in 
the limestone quarries ever since. He had 
a hard struggle to live while his children 
were young, but, when our story opens, his 
four eldest sons helped substantially to 
maintain the home. They rented the cot- 
tage adjoining their father's; and though 
the eldest, Harry, was soon to be married, 
the other three were doing so well, they 
intended occupying it a% \)^ioT^, 
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It was customary for the women to sell 
prawns in Dixtown. When Sally Gillies 
was old enough to cook the dinner, her 
mother undertook this business, and rather 
enjoyed the many journeys to and from 
Norton Island it entailed* 

One beautiful -afternoon in August she 
returned home after having disposed of her 
basket of prawns satisfactorily. She was 
particularly happy over her day's work, for 
two reasons :^-The first was, that she had 
sold her fish well ; and the second, that 
she had made an arrangement for one of 
her sons. 

" I Ve been and gone and done it, Tom," 
she said, as she entered the cottage and 
threw down her basket. 

"Done what?" questioned a boy of 
fourteen, who was standing idly by the 
window. 

" Got you a situation," answered his 
mother. " To-morrow-week you go to 
Miss Pringle. You'll have to run errands, 
clean out the shop, and look after the 
bakehouse, and, what's more, have done 
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with your idle vagabond habits. You 're 
no good to your father nor me, we can't do 
nothing with you. You won't work regu- 
lar at any time, and Dick Potter will be 
your ruin at last. He does his duty some- 
times, but you never will stick to anything 
but catching crabs and hunting the rocks." 

^^ What 's Miss Pringle going to give 
Tom, mother?" asked Sally, a girl of six- 
teen, who was darning a coarse sock. 

" He 's to have his board for the first 
six months, and afterwards she '11 give him 
a shilling a week besides; and she says, 
Tom, you may come home now and then of 
a Saturday night, and back again of a 
Sunday night, when the boys have the boat 
convenient. I'm sure you ought to be 
glad to have another chance ; and you may 
thank Miss Pringle for taking you, when 
she knows well enough what a troublesome 
fellow she 11 have to deal with." 

" I 'd just as soon be a baker's boy as 
stay here to be found fault with by you and 
father," answered 'I'om, sullenly. ^* No- 
body thinks I can do right. I 'm sure I 'd 
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stick to the prawning or quarrying if you'd 
let me ; but there's too many at home, and 
you want to get rid of me." 

" That's not true, lad/' said Mr Gillies, 
a tall, rough-looking man, who entered the 
room at this moment. " You know you 
won't work steadily, and that it all ends in 
talk with you. Dick Potter will ruin you, 
and you will ruin him ; and the sooner 
you 're separated the better. I 'm quite 
tired of hearing complaints from one and 
the other ; this island is too small to hold 
two such boys. I'm glad for you to go 
away; if any one can manage you. Miss 
Pringle can." 

" I ain't no worse than others, father," 
replied Tom. *^ I 'd do better if you 'd be 
kind to me. I never was a favourite at 
home, and never shall be. Sally is the 
only one who ever speaks civilly to me. 
Ask her if I 'm a bad brother to her." 

Mrs Gillies glanced at her daughter, but 
as the latter made no reply', she continued 
the conversation. 

'' Your father speaks as he finds you, 
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Tom/' she said. " Even Mr Pender has 
given you up; he thinks you'll behave 
better among strangers; and yet he's 
promised to take Dick Potter on, the first 
opening that comes." 

"And so he may for all I care," mut- 
tered the boy, " I 'm ready to be off to 
Miss Pringle to-morrow if you like. I 'm 
sure, with such a lot of children about, 
there isn't much to make me want to stay 
here." 

" You 're an ungrateful rascal," said Mr 
Gillies ; and the lad would have received a 
heavy blow, had he not twisted round and 
made good his retreat through the open 
door. 

Tom was not far wrong when he said 
there were too many at home for comfort. 
Mr and Mrs Gillies had eleven children. 
Harry and Will, the two eldest, were fisher- 
men, and owned a boat between them; Ned 
and James worked with then- father in the 
limestone quarries ; Sally came next, then 
Tom, and five young cliUdren. 

Tom ran as fast as his legs would carry 
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him until he reached the edge of the cliff, 
then he scrambled down to a favourite cave, 
where he and Dick Potter had concocted 
their plans for many a day, and plotted 
mischievous schemes which gained for these 
boys so bad a name on the island. Tom 
under different training would have been a 
better boy. He was extremely generous, 
very passionate, intensely mischievous, and 
easily led. Dick Potter, on the other hand, 
had no redeeming qualities ; he excited 
Tom to acts of daring which the latter 
would not have thought of, and he always 
took care to be on the safe side himself. 

Tom had so often been in the wrong that 
his father and mother looked upon him as 
the black sheep of the family, and never 
gave him credit for doing well. The boy 
hardened under this treatment, and grew 
reckless. To his sister Sally he was rarely 
rude or unkind; but her character was 
scarcely matured enough to guide him, 
though she did her best to induce her 
brother to relinquish any wild scheme that 
came to her knowledge, and would, she 
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knew, bring him into punishment if car- 
ried out. 

Tom sat in the cave and threw pebbles 
into the water ; the tide was rising so that 
he could not search after crabs, and unless 
Dick came soon he would have to abandon 
his position, for the water rolled so nearly 
up to him. In fact, he was on the point 
of retreating, when a long low whistle an- 
nounced that his companion was near. 

^^ You're later than usual, Dick," called 
out Tom. 

" You mean you 're earlier." 

" Well, I suppose I am. There ain t 
much to tempt me to stay at home. Now 
I remember, I came without my tea. But 
Sally will look after me. I 've got some- 
thing to tell you, Dick." 

'' Well, speak up ; what is it ?" 

" First let's get out of our cave to 
higher ground ; the tide's coming in." 

The boys scrambled on to a jutting point 
of rock — another favourite place they had — 
and sat down again. 

^' What 's up ?" asked Dick. 
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^^ I 'm going to live with Miss Pringle. 
I shall have to help in the bakehouse, run 
errands, and sweep out the shop." 

Dick whistled. 

'' What do you think of it?" asked Tom. 

^^ Why, that you won't be there a month. 
Miss Pringle 's a dreadfully difficult woman 
to please, I 've heard. 

" Anything is better than staying at 
home," said Tom. 

"I don't think so," replied Dick. 

^' It's different with you and me. I 'm 
not wanted here ; and though the bake- 
house will be hot after so much fresh air, 
I'd rather be stewed than told every minute 
in the day that I'm a good-for-nothing 
fellow." 

" You '11 never stay, I tell you." 

" Is that all you have to say, Dick? You 
ain't a bit sorry I 'm going," said Tom, as 
if hurt at his companion's carelessness. 

" Of course 1 'm sorry. I shall lose my 
best friend," replied Dick; "and mind, 
Tom, I shall always be ready to help you. 
And now w.e won't talk any more about 
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your leaving Norton Island, for there 's to 
be a splendid shooting at the quarry in 
half an hour. Let 's go over and watch 
it." 

The boys started at once, and were in 
time to see a great blasting of the rock, 
which generally took place when most of 
the men had finished their day's work. 



CHAPTER II. 

MOTHER CRAMPTON. 

Mother Crampton had passed her seventy- 
seventh birthday, and it seemed probable 
she would live to be ninety or more, for 
her steps were elastic and her eyes bright. 
She was a well-known inhabitant of Dix- 
town, having rented the same two rooms 
for more than thirty years. She kept a 
small shop, and sold boxes of beautiful 
shells, which were collected from the 
neighbouring sands by a gentleman who 
had seen better days, and who earned in 
this manner a bare subsistence for himself 
and daughter. * 

Mother Crampton was diminutive in sta- 
ture, but neat and trim in person. She 
wore a dress of coarse material, and a dark 
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brown woollen apron. Sometimes both 
dress and apron were patched in many places, 
and not always with the same-coloured 
stuff; but the stitches were so small, and 
the turnings so even, they but served 
to show how thrifty she was, and what her 
still nimble fingers were able to perform. 
They moved quickly, too, when the old 
dame knitted her black stockings. How she 
managed to walk about in her heavy, thick 
leather boots was a question that she de- 
cided by many ominous shakes of the head, 
and a long explanation about the needs-be 
of women so far advanced in life as she 
was trying to keep clear of rheumatism. 

Though Mother Crampton's face was 
wrinkled, and the lines in it deep-set, she 
was pleasant-looking and intelligent, with 
a placid expression which denoted a mind 
at rest. She was very peaceful and con- 
tented, because she trusted in God, and 
had found the joy of believing in Jesus for 
many a long year ; nor was she ashamed 
to confess her Saviour before men. 

We have said that Mother Cx^xK^^ic^ 
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rented two rooms. That on the ground- 
floor was her shop and parlour, overhead 
was her bedroom, which was somewhat 
encumbered by a full-sized four-post bed, 
covered with a patchwork quilt, sewn by 
herself. 

The lower room had a curious medley of 
farniture of all sorts in it. The kitchen 
fireplace was let into a recess. The three 
shelves over it were filled with pans, irons, 
candlesticks, and a great variety of cook- 
ing utensils. Near to this recess there 
was a small wooden cupboard, in which four 
dozen cups and saucers, six earthenware 
teapots, and as many small jugs and sugar- 
basins, were kept. 

Opposite to it stood a chest of drawers, 
which held the good dame's Sunday clothes, 
and ail the linen and wearing apparel she 
possessed, except her black silk bonnet, 
which was carefully pinned up in a pocket- 
handkerchief and deposited in a square box 
under her bed. A great variety of articles 
were displayed on the top of the chest 
of drawers, which was protected from 
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scratches by a green baize cloth. AmoDg 
them was an old Bible, full of qnaint pic- 
tures, and a shell-house which served for 
a barometer. It contained two wooden 
figures fastened together by catgut. " Let 
my old woman appear," said Mother 
Crampton, " and I'm sure the weather 
will be fine ; and the rain will fall if her 
husband shows himself." 

A small, round, wooden table was placed 
next to the drawers. On it were piled, one 
above the other, four boxes filled with 
shells, which were carefully wrapped in 
paper to protect them from the dust. By 
their side stood a large pair of scales. A 
corner cupboard, the door of which always 
remained open, was fixed close to the 
tnndow, and contained a reserve stock of 
goods and eatables of various sorts. A 
second wooden table was placed in the 
window, which was kept tolerably clear in 
the morning, so that the boxes of shells 
might be displayed to customers, or the 
scales stand on it while some article was 
weighed out. Every afternoon \t ^^^ 
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covered with cups and saucers, for many- 
tired fishwomen had tea ere they returned 
to their homes, which in some instances 
were several miles distant from Dixtown, 
and involved a longer row than to Norton 
Island. Mother Crampton earned many- 
halfpence by entertaining these prawn- 
sellers. She provided the crockery, hot 
water, and milk, for which they paid one 
penny per head. Usually each visitor 
brought her own tea and sugar. 

Three shelves extended across the shop- 
window. The highest held two wide- 
necked bottles, one filled with starch, and 
the other with pepper. A paper which 
covered the centre pane of glass announced 
that blacking might be purchased within ; 
while a second notice invited strangers to 
inspect the boxes of shells. 

The lowest shelf was much wider than 
the other two; it contained packets of 
blacklead, bottles of ink, a cup of oat- 
meal, onions, pipes, lumps of salt, lucifers, 
a few prawns, and sometimes a bunch of 
joarslej or mint The walls of the rqonx 
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were adorned with brown paper bags filled 
with spearmint, sage, and other dried herbs, 
while three portraits, cut ont of black paper, 
and intended to be likenesses of dear friends, 
hung over the chest of drawers. 

Mother Crampton was very busy about 
three o'clock on the day after our story 
commences. She folded up her work at 
half-past two, set the cups and saucers on 
the wooden table, put the kettle on the 
fire, and took a loaf of bread and a small 
piece of butter out of the corner cupboard. 
Whoever ate a thick slice of bread and but- 
ter paid an extra halfpenny, and at the 
same rate for every additional slice. 

The kettle was singing and hissing when 
Mrs Gillies entered, looking very much 
heated. 

" How do you do, mother ? " she said. 
** I 'm glad to sit down a^bit ; it 's been very 
hot to-day." 

*^ Have you had a good morning's trade ? '* 
asked the old dame. *^ You haven't many 
prawns left, I see." 

" I 've been uncommon lucky, confLvlfix- 
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ing I came over later than usual," answered 
Mrs Gillies ; " and, what 's better, I Ve got 
rid of all my stale fish. I put a tidy lot 
at the bottom of my basket, and a young 
lady on the terrace bought them all." 

" Did you pass them off as fresh ? " 

Mrs Gillies laughed. " Of course I 
did, mother. I said too, ^ You may trust 
me. Miss.' All 's fair in Dixtown ; no one 
takes advantage of the other." 

" And she believed you, and bought your 
prawns I neighbour 1 when will you learn 
to do unto others as you would be done by ? " 

" I 've my living to get, and a large 
family to feed and clothe ; it won't do to 
be too particular," answered Mrs Gillies. 

" You may prosper, or think you pros- 
per, by falsehood," said the dame; "but 
it will never last. Honesty is the best 
policy, both for this world and the next." 

" Don't preach, mother," replied Mrs 
Gillies, good-humouredly. "I've had a 
capital day's trade, and I 'm very happy ; 
besides, I 'm too hot to listen to a sermon.'* 

" Neighbour^ neighbour I I wish - you 
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wouldn't 'talk like that. Remember that 
your actions are known to God, and that 
you will one day have to render an account 
to Him of all your false dealings." 

" Hush, hush 1 good mother ; you 're too 
much of a saint for jne. Now, listen. I ' ve 
some news for you. Our Tom 's going to 
live with Miss Pringle, and I hope you '11 
give him a kind word now and then." 

Dame Crampton was about to answer, 
when two other women entered the room, 
and the conversation became more general. 
There was a strong smell of tea very soon, 
and many confidences were exchanged in 
the next quarter of an hour, to which the 
old mother listened with a grave face. 
She could not jest with her customers over 
what she considered dishonest dealings. 
Sometimes she ventured to remonstrate, 
but her words were not much heeded ; still 
she persisted in bearing her testimony to 
what she believed to be the truth. 



CHAPTER IIL 

MISS PRINGLB AND HER LODGERS. 

Miss Pringlb kept a small baker's shop in 
Dixtown, and carried on a brisk trade ; in 
fact, she was rather noted for her home-made 
bread. The appearance of her shop from 
without did not betoken much business, for 
the window was small, and had nothing in 
it but a loaf, a few stale cakes, and half-a- 
dozen bottles filled with acidulated drops, 
peppermint and ginger lozenges, toffee, 
barley-sugar sticks, and bull's-eyes. 

Behind the shop was the staircase ; then 
came the kitchen. On the floor above were 
two good .rooms, and a smaller one which 
went over part of the long passage that ran 
through the house into the garden. 

It was a most productive piece of ground • 
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the air of Dixtown was so mild that all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables throve, while 
fuchsias and myrtles flourished out of 
doors all the winter, and geraniums needed 
no greenhouse to protect them from frost. 

Beyond the kitchen was the bakehouse, 
where Miss Pringle might be seen every 
morning at six o'clock kneading her dough, 
for she was by no means an idle woman ; 
she managed to conduct her business with 
the help of a boy, who attended to the 
oven, swept out the shop, and carried bread 
round to her customers. 

Miss Pringle was a tall, thin, spare 
woman. It was difficult to determine her 
age. Some said she was fifty, others sixty; 
but no one ventured to ask the question, 
"How old are you?" and she was never 
heard to mention any circumstance which 
afforded information on the subject. 

She made no friends, and rarely invited 
any of her customers beyond the shop. 
Not a single inhabitant of Dixtown had 
ever entered her bedroom; she invariably 
kept the door locked, and carried the key 
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in her pocket. This circumstance excited 
no suspicion in the neighbourhood, for she 
was considered very eccentric, and it was 
looked upon as part of her eccentricity. 
The real truth of the matter was this — she 
was a miser, and secreted her gold upstairs. 
When the house-door was closed to cus- 
tomers at nine o'clock in summer, and 
eight in winter, and the boy sent to his 
bed under the staircase. Miss Pringle began 
to enjoy herself. She retired to her bed- 
room, and, fearing no intruders, counted 
her money ere she fell asleep. 

On the day before we make her acquaint- 
ance she had realised the sum of two 
hundred pounds, which she kept in a 
stocking within a small wooden box, 
secured by a padlock. For a long time 
she moved this box about her room, 
never being satisfied that she had chosen 
the safest place for it. During the last 
few weeks she had adopted a new plan, and 
placed it inside a bandbox, which she put 
on the top shelf of a large cupboard that 
faced the bedroom door. 
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"That bandbox will not excite atten- 
tion if any misfortune overtakes me, and I 
am obliged to let any one in here/' ahe said 
to herself over and over again by way of 
encouragement. 

Miss Pringle never laughed heartily; 
she could smile faintly, but that was alL 
It mattered not what conversation was 
held, nor what jokes were indulged in, her 
face ever wore the same unmoved expres- 
sion. She was civil, attentive, and anxious 
to please her customers, but, as we have 
said, she made no friends^ nor did she wish 
for any. 

She kept a most parsimonious table. 
Twice a week she dined off fresh dripping 
and bread, and three times off bacon and 
potatoes ; while every Sunday she had a 
small joint of mutton, which served for 
Monday too. 

No boy ever remained with Miss Pringle 
beyond six months. She promised Mrs 
Gillies that Tom should have one shilling 
a week if he stayed half-a-year in her 
service, and she was satisfied to make this 
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bargain, forejudging from past experience, 
no lad pleased her so much as to involve 
the payment of weekly wages. 

Before we tell how Tom Gillies arrived 
at his first situation, and entered on his 
new duties, we must speak of the lodger, 
who, with his only child, occupied the front 
room over the shop and smaller one over 
the passage, for which Miss Pringle charged 
three shillings a week. 

His name was Newton. He was a 
widower, and a great invalid. Every one 
in Dixtown who knew him treated him 
with marked respect, even though his 
clothes were shabby and his coat thread- 
bare. There was no mystery about his 
early history ; it was just a simple every- 
day one of a man who had never been suc- 
cessful, and who had no good friend to 
advance his interests. 

Mr Newton lost his wife at the birth of 
his daughter Annie, and about the same 
time his health, which was before so good, 
declined, and he had to contend with dis- 
ease and pain. He was not quite penni-^ 
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less when he came to Dixtown two years 
before our story opens, and selected it as a 
place of residence because he had a letter of 
introduction to a gentleman there, and was 
ordered by the hospital doctor to live in a 
sheltered spot by the sea. He never pre- 
sented his letter, for his ailments did not 
admit of his undertaking regular work. 

Soon after Mr Newton and his daughter, 
^ho had just completed her fourteenth 
year, were established in their lodgings, an 
idea struck him, and one which he hoped, 
if carried out, would afford him a means of 
subsistence. He was a conchologist, and had 
studied that branch of natural history for 
his own amusement. Dixtown at low water 
was rich in shells, so he determined to 
collect the rarest specimens, and name and 
arrange them in boxes for sale. In his 
boyish days, and long before he felt the 
pressure of care, he had done this for 
amusement. 

It took him some weeks of hard study to 
master the names of the various specimens 
of shells he found on the shore, and then 
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he fell seriously ill. Just at this crisis, 
and when his little hoard of money was 
exhausted, his only relative in the world 
died and left him fifty pounds. This sum 
was a great boon to the poor man, who was 
no longer haunted by the dread of starva- 
tion which must have come but for this 
timely aid. 

Many days passed before Mr Newton was 
well enough to resume his search after 
shells ; during this time his little daughter 
nursed him tenderly. She was old for her 
years, and clever too. Her father, who was 
no mean scholar, carried on her education, 
and she eagerly learned of him. "You 
must be a governess, so be diligent, chUd," 
he said. And Annie was diligent ; for she 
loved her father devotedly, and to please 
him gave her the purest joy she knew. 
She was so anxious to lighten his cares, 
and be of some use, that she tried to un- 
derstand what shells he required for hia 
collections, and during his illness spent 
many hours alone in searching after rare 
specimens. 
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Mr Newton was obliged to purchase 
several expensive books of reference. " It 
is not money quite lost," he said to his 
daughter; " you may turn them into shil- 
lings hereafter, and I must be competent 
myself if I am to be an authority for others.'* 

It was a happy day for them when the first 
box of shells was completed. It was made 
of card-board, and had a glass lid. Inside 
were two layers of shells, which were taste- 
fuUy arranged in trays on pink and white 
wool. The upper layer contained five trays ; 
in each tray were twenty-four diflferent 
kinds of shells. The lower layer held the 
large single shells ; the tiniest sorts were 
gummed on black paper. Annie, who 
watched her father's operations carefully, 
so tiiat she might render him assistance 
when the second box was arranged, was 
delighted with the success of this first 
attempt. 

So soon as the final touches were put, 
the question — ^which had many times been 
discussed — as to who should sell the boxes^ 
had to be decided. 
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*^ Do not ast Miss Pringle/' said Annie 
" she will be sure to want half the mone 
we get. I have seen a little shop just o 
the High Street, and a tidy old woma 
standing at the door ; her name is Cramp 
ton; let us call on her. It is a goo 
situation for our purpose ; the visitors mug 
pass on their way to the fishmarket, tt 
pier, and the south sands." 

Dixtown was by no means a large plac( 
and most of the shops were in the Hig 
Street; but Annie was right in the re« 
sons she gave, when she suggested ths 
Mother Crampton was the best person t 
find a market for the boxes. 

Mr Newton had no difficulty in comin 
to terms with the old dame. ^^ It 's not 
good time for selling, sir," she said, hang 
ing up the paper he brought with hinc 
that invited visitors to inspect the shelL 
" We 've but few strangers in the tow 

now." 

Nevertheless, in four days a purchase 
^ame, who gave the guinea that Mr Newto 
asked ; and as Mother Crampton was satis 
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fied with one shilling commission, and the 
materials cost but two, he made a hand- 
some profit on the transaction. 

Annie and her father were overjoyed. 
This snccess gave them an impetus to go 
forward; and when a letter came from 
London ordering two more boxes at the 
same price, their hearts were full of grati- 
tude. 

Before the next season Mr Newton had 
a good stock in hand, which sold so well 
that he felt satisfied this new business 
would enable him to live comfortably, 
though sparingly, and pay his landlady 
regularly. To be sure. Miss Pringle's 
apartments were not spacious, but they 
sufficed for himself and daughter ; for 
Annie occupied the tiny room over the 
passage, and her father slept on an old sofa 
in the front room. 

Annie was a busy little maiden, and a 
careful housekeeper. She cooked nicely, 
and could buy to the best advantage. Her 
knowledge had come early; because she 
was motherless and had an invalid father^ 
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she was obliged to forego the pleasures 
which children of her age love best. 

For some months all went smoothly, 
and then a fresh calamity threatened Mr 
Newton. He had felt his eyesight failing 
since his last severe illness, and had a pre- 
sentiment he might one day be blind. Ha 
could not help dwelling on this fear some- 
times. When he was depressed Annie 
roused him by her cheerful words, and 
reminded him that God did not forget 
them. She and her father were not formal 
believers, but recognised the wise Hand 
that overruled all the events of their 
lives. 

The young girl found a true friend in 
Mother Crampton. On the morning after 
Mrs Gillies had informed the kind old lady 
that her son Tom was going to live with 
Miss Pringle, she took a large box of shells 
to her for sale. Her heart was heavy, for 
her father had said, ^^ Annie, my eyes are 
80 weak to-day, I will lie down and rest 
them, while you carry the case we finished 
yesterday to Mother Crampton." 
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"Do, father," she answered, "and do 
not be worried. I know most of the shells 
by name, and can find some of the sorts 
quite easfly. If you can see well enough 
to make the boxes, we shall get along all 
right." 

But, in spite of her words, she felt an 
inward chill when she thought, " What 
will become of us if papa goes blind?" 

Annie was a special favourite of Mother 
Crampton's. " I'm so glad to see you, dear, 
for I Ve just sold my last box, and I 've an 
order for another from the same gentle- 
man," she said, as the young girl entered 
her shop. 

" mother I how pleased I am ! My 
father will be quite happy to hear it. He 
is very dull to-day, his eyes- seem so 
weak." 

" He must see through you, child. He 
will miss, the beautiful scenes in God's 
world at first, but he won t be blind in that 
other world. The New Jerusalem will be 
far grander than this, and yet I 'm told by 
them that have gone to foreign parts there 
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isn't often a fairer scene to be met with 
than ours." 

^' Papa says the view from the cliff, 
which takes in the beautiful bay and castle- 
hill, with Norton Island beyond, and dear 
little St Helen's, is a perfect picture; and 
he knows something about other lands, for 
he used to travel when he was young, and 
has visited many grand cities." 

"How is Miss Pringle, Annie?" asked 
Mother Crampton, turning the conversation 
abruptly into another channel. 

*^ As well as usual. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because I hear she is going to have a 
new boy named Tom Gillies. I've known, 
his mother a long time. I 'm afraid he 's 
not very steady. Try and do him good, 
my. dear ; his mother doesn't love Gk)d, and 
I pity a boy that hasn't praying parents." 

" He will not stay long with Miss 
Priogle. She has had three boys during 
the last month," said Annie. 

" How do you manage to lodge with her 
if she 's so particular ?" 

" We pay our rent regularly, and that is 
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all she requires," answered the young girl, 
smiling. ' ' I think, if papa were to become 
blind, and we failed in our weekly pay- 
ments, she would be neither kind nor civil," 
she added, with a sigh. 

" Don't anticipate trouble, my child j 
have faith in God when the rain falls as 
well as when the sun shines. He doesn't 
forget His children. You 're growing older 
every day, and will soon be able to make 
the boxes alone ; and if I can sell them, 
you can keep the wolf from the door even 
if your father's eyesight fail. Here 's the 
sovereign I owe you." 

Annie left her friend holding the sove- 
reign tightly in one hand. She had no 
great distance to go before she reached 
home, scarcely a quarter of. a niile. She 
walked by the side of some iron railings 
which were placed at the edge of the cliflF, 
and stopped when she came to a gate that 
led by a narrow pathway down to the sands. 
Here a seat was placed, and she could not 
resist sitting down to admire the scene. 
The beautiful bay lay at her feet ; to the 
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north were a range of thickly- wooded cliffs ; 
in the far distance were sloping hills 
covered with well-cultivated fields, and on 
the right rose the castle-hill, 

" It makes a pretty picture,'* Annie said 
aloud, 

" It does, dearest." 

She turned, and found her father had 
joined her. " What news do you bring ? '* 
he asked. 

"Very good indeed. Here is a sove- 
reign. The box I took to-day is sold too.'* 

" Thank Grod for that I" answered Mr 
Newton. " Annie ! if I could but see 
clearly, how happy I should be I But the 
scene grows so misty. Pray for me, that I 
may' be patient if what I dread so much 
comes. to pass." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TOM AND DICK GO FOR A HOLIDAY. 

Tom made np his mind he would have 
one holiday with Dick Potter before he 
was "harnessed np," as he called it, to 
Miss Pringle. Mrs Gillies did not en- 
courage her son to do his best at his first 
situation; she rather gave him a distaste 
for it. Every word that Tom uttered which 
displeased her made her shake her head, 
and say tauntingly, "You '11 learn to speak 
to your elders differently, young gentleman, 
when Miss Pringle has you in hand." So 
Tom did not try to do better; he made 
himself, if possible, more disagreeable : he 
pulled his little brothers' hair, disturbed 
them when at play, teazed the cat, and 
managed to get into everybody's way, but 
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never volunteered to help any one. Yet 
Tom had a better nature, which needed 
awakening. Up to this time he did not 
obey his parents and endeavour to behave 
well, nor feel that he had a Father in heaven 
who loved and cared for him, and who had 
given His Son to die on the cross to save 
him from sin. Had he realised this, stirely 
he would not have said to his sister Sally, 
" No one gives me credit for being good, 
so I may as well be naughty." 

The proposed holiday was to be spent in 
catching crabs. Tom started off by ap- 
pointment to meet his friend directly after 
his father had gone to the quarries. 

^^ We shall have a first-rate day," called 
out Dick, who was awaiting his arrival; 
^^ but we should do a deal better if we had 
the little boat that Harry keeps for running 
across to Dixtown with. Isn't he gone 
fishing with Will ? I thought I saw them 
start early last evening, and I haven't 
noticed them come back again." 

" They ain't back again; but for all that, 
I can't take the boat," answered Tom. " If 
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Harry comes soon he's very likely to go 
over to Dixtown, and if his boat ain't 
there, and he finds out I've taken it, he'll 
thrash me ; for he won't care to row the big 
boat over, it 's so much harder to pull." 

'' Oh, do take it I" urged Dick. '' I 'm 
going for a holiday to please you, and now 
you won't do the very thing that '11 make 
our outing more jolly. I '11 be off to the 
quarries if you 're going to be so ill-natured. " 

" But I don't want Harry to thrash me ; 
I know he will if he finds his boat gone." 

" He won't want the boat to-day; he 's 
sure to go to bed directly he lands, for he's 
been up all night." 

" But suppose he 's got fish to sell, he 
must go to Dixtown at once." 

*^ Most likely they '11 call at Dixtown on 
their way home and leave the fish." 

" If I were only sure of that, I 'd fetch 
the boat," said Tom, showing signs of 
yielding to Dick's temptation. 

" You know they hardly ever come home 
without calling at Dixtown by the way." 

*^ But they do sometimes.^' 
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*^ I've never found you a coward before, 
Tom," sneered Dick, pretending to leave 
him. *' Good-bye, you Molly." 

" Oh, don't go ! " called out Tom. ^^ '11 
take the boat if you '11 come with me ; for 
we shan't have a day together again for 
ever so long." 

^* That 's just what I thought, and why 
I want you to make use of Harry's boat. 
We can go to the Lion's Cave; it 's a jolly 
place for crabs. We shall never lose sight 
of Norton Island ; so, after all, we shall be 
close at home." 

*^The Lion's Cave is too far," said Tom; 
*' I couldn't get home before Harry if I 
saw his boat in the distance." 

" Then stay where you are," retorted 
Dick ; " I shan't ask you again. You 're 
the biggest coward I ever saw in my life. 
You 'd better go back home at once." 

Tom winced under Dick's words, and was 
conquered by them. ^^I'm no coward," 
he said, hastily. " I '11 prove it too. Come 
along ! " 

The boys stole quietly down the narrow 
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pathway that led to the small landing- 
stage. 

" Take the anchor with yon," said Diet, 
jumping into the boat. " We shall want 
it ; for we can't land against the rocks in 
Lion's Cave unless we 've got it ; the boat 
would drift away." 

*^ All right," answered Tom. '^ I only 
wish I'd brought something to eat; we 
shall be so hungry." 

*^ I 've a loaf tied up in my handkerchief," 
replied Dick ; ^Mt 's a good big one, quite 
enough for us two. I begged it of mother, 
for I said we were going to catch crabs, and 
I shouldn't be home to dinner." 

*^ I told Sally I was off for the day with 
you, but I never thought about being 
hungry," said Tom. 

*' Don't mind, we shall get on somehow. 
We can't starve with this." 

"And we won't be very late home," 
added Tom. 

Each boy took an oar, and pulled hard. 
They rounded Norton Island, then St 
Helen's, which communicated with it at 
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low water; from thence they kept close 
under the cliffs, passing fantastic crags^ 
9,brnpt precipices, and dark caverns." 

"There's the old Lion at last," cried 
Dick. *^ It^s taken us a good three hours 
to get here ; but hasn't it been a splendid 
row? Ain't you glad you came in the 
boat?" 

"Yes, it's been very nice," answered 
Tom ; " but I should have liked it a deal 
more if I ^d been sure Harry wouldn't find 
me out." 

" Don't worry about Harry, but enjoy 
your holiday, my boy," said Dick. " It 's 
a splendid place for crabs. We '11 land 
here first, and go to the other caves after- 
wards if we've time ; it's just about low 
water. Doesn't the old Lion look splen- 
did?" 

" He looks ready to spring at us. You 
Wouldn't admire him quite so much if you 
didn't know he was a stone,'' remarked 
Tom. 

" Perhaps not," said Dick, springing out 
of the boat. " Make haste, Tom, and throw 
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the rope round that tall boulder ; we Ve 
two good hours before the tide will hurt 
us." 

Tom did as he was bid. 

" That's right. Now let's go to work." 

The boys searched the clefts of the rocks, 
and turned over heavy stones, hoping to 
surprise their victims. Dick took care only 
to poke his stick into the holes, but he 
was always ready to haul Tom up on his 
shoulder so that he might thrust his hand 
in and catch the crabs by their claws. They 
soon captured four, which they tied to- 
gether ; then they chased a large one in a 
pool. After some time they managed to 
force him on to a rock ; but here he stretched 
out his claws, and seemed so inclined to 
fight for his liberty, that even Tom could 
not be persuaded to handle him. At last 
Dick turned him over on his back with his 
stick, dnd then he was easily secured. 

The search for crabs was very enticing ; 
the boys wandered far beyond the Lion's 
cave in their eagerness, and both the tide 
and the boat were forgotten. A great 
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splashing of water reminded them at last 
that time was passing quickly, and they 
discovered that they had rounded a point 
against which the waves were breaking. 

" Here 's a pretty go/' said Dick ; ** we 
must scale the top of the rock." 

" I don't believe we can," answered Tom ; 
*^ we 'd better paddle." 

*^ Nonsense, it isn't possible ; the sea ia 
too strong, you couldn't stand in it. I '11 
go over first and give you a help up.'* 

But in spite of Dick's help, poor Tom's 
knuckles were badly grazed, and to make 
matters worse, when he was nearly landed 
in a place of safety, he let go the string 
which held the crabs, for his companion as 
usual made him carry the spoil. 

"You must go back for the crabs," 
shouted Dick ; " after all the trouble we Ve 
had in catching them, I ain't going to see 
them thrown away." 

So Tom had to retrace his steps. When 
he secured his prey, he found he could not 
drag them and himself too on to the ledge 
where his friend stood ; finally he threw 
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the crabs up, and Dick caught hold of the 
end of the string. 

*^ Now we 're np here, I don't see very 
well how we shall get on," said Dick. 

True enough, as Tom found when he 
looked down the perpendicular ^lab, which 
must be scaled before the cave was reached. 
The tide was coming in so rapidly, there 
was no time to waste. 

*^Be quick," called Dick; ^' I mean to 
let myself down — ^you do the same ; we 
shall fall on the sand." 

" I can't and won't carry the crabs," 
said Tom. ^'If you want them, you may 
take them." 

*^ You shall carry them," answered Dick, 
angrily. 

<< I tell you I won't." 

Dick saw that Tom was not to be awed 
by any threats, so he answered more plea- 
santly, " Don't be unkind ; I'll bear my part. 
I '11 slip down first and you let the crabs 
down after me; I '11 catch them." 

But he found the slab higher than he 
calculated; he did not fall on the sand^ 
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^* Ccme along.** cried JAA^ who had 
gone fcrwaid with the oabs. '' Make 
haste, c^ too 'II be washed away by the 
tide. Get past the next point, and there's 
the care." 

Tom followed his companion with a very 
bad grace. 

** I \e hurt mv head," he said, when he 
and Dick were safe in the cave. 

*' It's nothing, only a scratch. What a 
foss yon make abont a trifle! We've no 
time to lose ; we must paddle to the boat. 
Pull off your boots." 

" I wish I 'd never come," said Tom, 
whose eye was smarting, and made worse 
by rubbing it with his hand, which was wet 
with salt water. 

^^ It 's too late to be sorry now," laughed 
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Dick. ^^ Be quick, or Harry will be home 
before you." 

These words had more eflfect than any he 
could have chosen. Tom did not linger 
again, but pulled well with his oar all the 
way to Norton Island. 

When they passed St Helen's he looked 
out anxiously for his brothers. But he 
escaped a thrashing; for they were so suc- 
cessful, they put into Dixtown to sell their 
fish, and did not arrive home until an hour 
after the boys. 

^< We 've had a famous day," said Dick, 
when they had anchored the boat. *^ Now 
let's divide the crabs. I'm to have the 
biggest, because I carried them." 

" I had them longest." 

Dick did not contest the point, but, as 
usual, managed to appropriate the best to 
himself. 

" I '11 see you to-morrow," he said to 
Tom at parting. ' ' Your eye only wants bath- 
ing ; it will be all right by the morning." 

Tom was very much inclined to slink in 
at. the back, to avoid meeting his parents. 
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But he was very hungry ; so taking up his 
crabs, he went boldly up to the front door. 

" Bless me, Tom ! " cried his mother, as 
he entered, "what an eye you've gotl 
Look, father I " she added, speaking to her 
husband. "What will Miss Pringle think 
of him ? " 

" It 's nothing to me what sort of an eye 
he 's got," answered Mr Gillies. " He 's 
been with Dick Potter all day, and up to 
mischief again. He shall go to his situa* 
tion to-morrow however bad he may be." 

" Go and bathe it directly," said his 
mother. " Sally, fetch some warm water." 

" Come, Tom, there 's a good boy I " 
called his sister. " Let 's go into the 
kitchen. What splendid crabs you 've got. 
We '11 boil one or two of the smallest for 
supper, and Harry will sell the best to- 
morrow." 

Tom was soon sitting by the fire giving 
Sally an account of the day's proceedings, 
but he did not tell her how far he and 
Dick had been, nor that he had taken his 
brother's boat at his friend's suggestion. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW TOM SPENT HIS LAST DAY AT HOME. 

When Tom awoke, he conld scarcely open 
Ms eye, it was so stiff and sore. No one 
pitied liim, and he knew very well he de- 
served no sympathy, and that, if the truth 
were known, he would be severely punished. 
One wrong step led to another, and before 
breakfast was over he had told several 
untruths to hide his fault. First he said 
he had walked across the low ridge of rocks 
which united St Helen's to Norton Island, 
and had a heavy fall ; then, when one of 
his brothers asked if Dick were with him, 
he answered, " Only part of the time." He 
felt very uncomfortable when Sally put 
this question, " Was your little boat at 
home yesterday, Harry ? I went down to 
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look if you were coming, and I didn't see 
it at the landing stage." 

" But I did," answered Tom, hastily, 
putting his hand up to his eye, as if it 
pained him, but really to hide his con- 
fusion. '^ It .was there when I went to 
St Helen's." 

" Perhaps I overlooked it," said Sally ; 
and the conversation ended at this point ; 
for Harry seemingly did not notice the 
question. 

Tom was thankful to escape detection, 
and he felt no compunction at having 
volunteered so many falsehoods. 

** Stay at home to-day, and see if you 
can't get that eye of yours better, Tom," 
said his father, as he left the room to go 
to his work. " It makes you look as if 
you 'd been fighting. Mind, no excuses to- 
morrow—nothing must hinder you from 
going with your mother, the first thing in 
the morning, to Miss Pringle." 

** Your clothes will be all ready," re- 
marked Mrs Gillies. "You've a change 
of jshirtS; and a good second-hand suit for 
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Sunday. The everyday one you Ve got no w 
will serve for some months yet. Never 
was a boy better started off. I wish you 'd 
be a bit thankful." 

^^ You don't expect me to be, so I don't 
disappoint you," answered Tom, carelessly. 

" Was there ever such a boy I " said his 
mother, angrily. *^ It's a good thing you 
stand alone in the family. Do for once be 
obedient, and keep indoors quietly to-day. 
I'm going to Dixtown. Now, I tell you 
what I '11 do, Tom," she added, more kindly. 
" If you stay, and bathe your eye, I'll sell 
your crabs, and buy you a pair of boots with 
the money they fetch." 

" All right, mother I " he replied, going 
into the kitchen. " Come, Sally, give me 
plenty of hot water." 

Tom was very quiet for the first hour, 
then he grew tired of doing nothing,' so he 
strolled out for a little walk, hoping he 
should meet Dick. But as the latter had 
a day's work at the quarries, there was no 
chance of that. At last he sat down at 
the edge of the cliff overlooking the land- 
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ino' stage, and amused himself^ as qsi 
by throwing stones about in all directic 
He stopped when he saw a very handsc 
tabby cat creeping slowly along ; she 
loii<red to his grandmother, old Mrs Gill 
who lived in a small cottage on the isls 
Tom disliked his grandmother, and ki 
that the cat heralded her approach, 
was right ; grandmother followed close 
hind her favonrite. WTien she came i 
to her grandson, she asked, ^^ How did 
getfthat black eye, Tom? '' 

"What does it matter to yon, gra 
mother?" answered the boy, rudely ; « 
if you want very much to know, I fell 
the low rocks over against St Helen's." 
"You didn't, Tom. You were do 
what you 'd no right to do. I saw yoi 
Harry's boat yesterday. Did he lenc 

you?" 

" That 's no business of yours," retoi 

Tom, angrily. 

" But it is my business, and I meai 
know the truth. I shall ask Harry if 
knt his boat to you." 
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" So you may, grandmother, and he '11 
say Yes." 

" You 've told a story, you hardened 
boy. How glad I am you're going away 
from here I I mean to call at your 
fMher s this evening. Harry shall know 
that you took his boat ; you deserve a good 
whipping. You didn't go to the low rocks. 
I saw you and Dick Potter start in the 
boat, and I watched your return. I might 
perhaps have kept your secret if you hadn't 
been so pert this morning. I am going 
over to Dixtown until evening; but ex- 
pect to see me on my return." 

Tom had no time to answer, for Mrs 
Gillies made her way quickly down the 
pathway to the landing stage, where an 
old fisherman and his wife were awaiting 
her arrival. 

Grandmother's cottage was her own, and 
she had a pension of four shillings a week, 
which just sufficed to keep her, with the 
help of sea-birds' eggs, crabs, mussels, 
and such like food. It was strange that 
she should prefer going to Dixtown with 
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her neighbours, rather than her relati 
This arose out of her independence; 
did not care to be under any obligatio: 
her own kindred ; for though she adm 
her son greatly, her grandchildren did 
inspire much love, and she really disli 
Tom. 

The cat waited until the boat which ( 
tained her mistress was fairly off, then 
came slowly up the sloping pathway. 

Tom watched her, and as he watche- 
wicked, mischievous thought entered 
head. "Ill be thrashed for somethir 
he said, aloud. " Miss Tabby shall a 
it, and grandmother will find that if 
tells of me she '11 be paid back again." 

Thus speaking, he seized on an old 
saucepan which had been thrown oui 
one of the cottages, and had lain for m 
a day among the rocks. " Tabby, Tabb; 
he called, and then looked round to se 
any one were near. No one was in si| 
BO he called again, " Tabby, Tabby I " 

As a rule the cat avoided Tom ; but ] 
haps his voice sounded more gentle t 
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usual, and poor Tabby felt lonely without 
her mistress. Be that as it may, she came 
and rubbed her nose against him. 

Tom felt in his pocket for string. Un- 
fortunately he found enough for his pur- 
pose. He stroked and petted the cat, and 
meanwhile made one end of the string fast 
to the old saucepan, which had lost its 
handle, but had a great hole in the side that 
served Tom's purpose just as well. The 
next thing to be done was to tie the other 
end to pussy's tail, and this was rather a 
more difficult matter, but was managed at 
last by means of a slip-knot. 

When all was arranged, Tom carried 
Tabby a little way down the pathway, and 
then let her run. So soon as the poor 
creature heard the noise behind her, she 
flew along to escape it. Round and round 
she went, and up and down ; but the same 
noise followed her. At last she bounded 
down the cliff, far out of Tom's sight. He 
pursued her, and was in time to see her 
flying backwards and' forwards over the 
rocks. He called her, but she was too 
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wild with fear to heed his voice, and ere 
he was near enough to catch her, she 
plunged headlong into the sea, which was 
rather stormy, and was qiiickly carried out 
by the tide. 

Tom threw off his socks and boots, and 
paddled out so far as he dare, but he was 
too late to do any good. Tabby and her 
saucepan were far away, and the last he 
saw of the one friend his grandmother 
prized in the world, was pussy floating on 
the waves. 

Tom was aghast at his work. He would 
willingly have endured a thrashing could 
he have brought the poor cat back again 
to life. He watched the waves until he 
lost sight of her, and then he walked slowly 
away. No one had seen him, but even 
that comfort did not avail; for he kne^ 
that he had acted a dastardly part. He 
was conscience-stricken ; the mentor within 
told him he was a cruel, inhuman boy. 
He went directly home, and sat at the 
cottage door for the rest of the day. He 
was not afraid of his grandmother suspect. 
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ing him until after he had left home, for 
the cat sometimes absented herself for hours 
together ; but what if Pussy and the sauce- 
pan should be washed on to the shore when 
the tide turned ? — ^that would tell tales of 
some one. 

Mrs Gillies reached home towards after- 
noon, and busied herself in arranging 
Tom's clothes. She had bought him a 
strong pair of boots, and several other 
articles of dress, at Dixtown, 

" I was determined to give you a good 
start, Tom," she said. " I couldn't have 
a son of mine go to his first place without 
proper things, so I added a little money to 
the couple of shillings the crabs fetched." 

"Thank you, mother," answered Tom, 
but in such a subdued voice, Mrs Q-illies 
thought he was awed at the prospect of 
leaving home. 

" Cheer up, lad,'' she said, kindly. " Only 
be a good boy, and you'll please your father 
and me, and we shan't find fault with you 
any more." 

Tom burst into tears at these words 
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whicli astonished his mother still mon 
BO, by way of changing the conversatio] 
she added, " Have you said good-bye i 
your grandmother ? " 

" I saw her this morning for a minute, 
ii^l replied Tom, drying his eyes quickl; 

I ** She 's gone to Dixtown for the day." 

,,i' ** What a stormy passage shell ha^ 

j' , home I She oughtn't to go like this witl 

out consulting the boys. But I suppofi 
'!; she will have her own way." 

Every footfall that passed, Tom thougl 
that grandmother was coming, and whe 
the evening closed without seeing her, tl 
jjj boy felt even more repentant, for perhapi 

after all, she was better disposed toward 
him than she had seemed tg be in th 



1? 

•r 



morning. He had a miserable night, fc 
I he dreamed of Tabby and the saucepan an 

I granny's anger from the time he fell aslee 

until he awoke in the morning. 

His brothers were so kind to him befoi 
he left, that lie was sorely inclined to te. 
Harry how badly he had behaved, and h 
would have done so in all probability, ha 
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not the latter gone off early, leaving Will 
to row him and his mother over to Dix- 
town. 

** Good-bye, Tom," said his father, shak- 
ing hands with him. " You must never 
expect to come home again for good. Be- 
member this is the turning-point in your 
life; and if you don't stay with Miss Pringle, 
you must find another situation, or starve, 
for I can't keep idle fellows here." 

Tom looked anxiously in the direction of 
his grandmother's cottage as he went to 
the boat, but all seemed quiet as usual. 
" She may never find me out," he thought ; 
^* and if she does, I shall be far enough 
away to escape a punishment." 

Still the boy was unhappy. Another 
reason which made him rather out of spirits 
was not having seen Dick Potter on the 
previous day. It so happened Dick was 
home very late, and went to bed directly, 
nor did he feel inclined to get up earlier 
than he was obliged, in order to say " good- 
bye " to his friend. 

His comments to himself, as he worked 
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at the quarries, might have been si 
up in these words : " Tom '11 miss i 
he '11 be just as useful to me at D 
as here ; in fact, more useful, for 
have a day with him in the town i 
suits me." 



CHAPTER VI. 



TOM AT HIS SITUATION. 



The boat reached the landing stage by 
seven o'clock on Saturday morning. 

'^ Carry yonr bundle, Tom, and follow 
me," said his mother. " I '11 just take you 
to Miss Pringle, and then I 'm off to sell 
my prawns." 

As Mrs Gillies passed up the narrow 
street where Mother Crampton lived, she 
stopped for a moment to speak to the dame, 
who was standing at her door. 

" Good morning, mother," she said. 
" This is my son. He 's the one I told 
you was going to live with Miss Pringle." 

The old woman smiled kindly at Tom. 
She liked the expression of his face. ^^How 
different she is to grandmother Gillies ! '' 
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thought the boy ; " I 'm sure I- Bhouldn 
teaze her cat." 

^^ Is your name Tom ? " she asked. 

" Yes," answered Mrs Gillies. " He wa 
christened Thomas, but we generally ca 
him Tom, sometimes Tommy, it doesn' 
matter which. He 's on his own accouii 
from this day. I ^m sure he 's old enoug 
to earn his living." 

*^ I hope I shall hear that you 're doin, 
well," said Mother Crampton, looking a 
Tom. *^ You may call and see me when 
ever you Ve half an hour to spare." 

'^ Thank you !" he answered. 

*^ That 's kind of you ; for he won't b 
able to come home very often on Saturday 
because of his having to be back on Sun 
day evening to be ready for Monday morn 
ing's baking," added Mrs Gillies. ^^ Ou 
being on that bit of an island makes u 
obliged to fetch him and send him back 
There isn't a fisherman in Dixtown who \ 
do the journey one way under a shilling." 

" Couldn't either of your sons help him?' 
asked Mother Crampton. 
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*^ They '11 help him when business calls 
them here, but they work so hard, poor 
fellows, I couldn't ask them to come on 
purpose." 

^' Then, Tom, I will invite you to spend 
any Sunday evening that Miss Pringle 
spares you with me ; but remember, I 'm 
a quiet old body, and can't bear noise. Will 
you like to come?" asked Mother Cramp- 
ton. 

" Oh I yes, please," answered the boy ; 
" and I 'm sure I could sit still if you 'd 
talk to me." 

Mrs Gillies looked surprised. " He 's 
behaving like a gentleman, I declare," she 
said. " He 's subdued-like, because he 's 
got a black eye. He went out and fell 
over the rocks. But come, Tom ; I haven't 
any more time to spend in gossip." 

Tom allowed his mother to go forward a 
few steps, and then he turned to Dame 
Crampton and said, " I don't believe I 
shall ever want to be mischievous when 
I'm with you. Good-bye 1 " 

The mother and son walked briskly 
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through the town, and soon reached tl 
baker's shop which was to be Tom's homi 
Miss Pringle had just finished her breal 
fast in the kitchen. She had prepared 
second bowl of porridge for her new bo^ 
for she expected him to arrive early, an 
felt she could not very well suffer him to I 
hungry until dinner-time ; and, in fact, thei 
was no economy in so doing, for he woul 
only eat more then. She came into the she 
when she heard the sound of voices, an 
Tom met his new mistress for the fiw 
' time. 

After a few preliminaries were arrangec 
and Miss Pringle had asked Tom how h 
came by Ms black eye, his mother said, « 
shall call for his clothes every Saturda] 
Of course, I shall wash and mend them fc 
III him, and I dare say I shall look-in no^ 

and then to see how he 's getting on." 

^^ I never encourage much intercouf's 
with home, Mrs Gillies," answered Mis 
Pringle, stiffly. " I keep my boy full 
occupied, and always find he works bette 
if he doesn't see too much of his relations. 
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'' Oh ! very well ; it 's the same to me. 
I '11 only come and fetch the clothes on 
Saturday;" and nodding to her son, Mrs 
Gillies left the shop and walked np the 
street, crying, "Who'll bny fine prawns?" 

She was so fortunate in finding cus- 
tomers that she was ready to return home 
at noon ; but knowing that Will would be 
busy in Dixtown untU one o'clock, she 
went to Mother Crampton's to spend the 
spare hour. 

We must return to Tom. 

^' Follow me," said Miss Pringle so soon 
as they were alone. Tom took up his par- 
cel and walked behind his new mistress 
into the kitchen. He stood at the window 
and watched her while she went to the fire 
and set on a saucepan. In a few moments 
he heard her say, "It's nice and hot now," 
and then she poured the contents into a 
basin of exactly the same dimensions as 
one already standing on a round table. 

She placed the basin, with an iron spoon, 
opposite to her own and sat down, and 
pointing to a wooden stool, ordered Tom to 
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take his place. He did so, and found bitk 
self face to face with Miss Pringle, who w^; 
unlike any one he had ever seen befo^; 
He wondered how he should get on wii 
her, for he already felt quite subdued z 
her presence. 

^^ Your name is Thomas, I think," sh 
said, in a grave voice. 

"Yes, missus, but I'm most alway 
called Tom." 

" Say, ' Yes, Miss Pringle.' I always lik 
my name pronounced by my boys whei 
they address me. Now hear what I hav 
to say. Don't think I'm a rich woman 
Tom; I'm very poor, and have hard wori 
to earn my living ; therefore, I expect m; 
boy to do his best to save me from all un 
necessary expense. As to your food, yoi 
live just the same as I do, so there can' 
be any grumbling about not being wel 
fed. Would you like me to tell you ex 
actly what you have to do all day ? " 

" Yes, Miss Pringle." 

" We rise at five o'clock in summer, si^ 
in winter, and on Sundays at seven all thi 
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year round. You will hear the clock strike, 
and know when to get up* I expect you to 
be dressed and waiting for me in the 
kitchen by a quarter past seven to-morrow, 
and on Monday by a quarter past five; but 
I do not wish you to unfasten a shutter 
or undraw a bolt until I come down-stairs. 
When we have opened the house you will 
have to heat the oven while I make the 
bread; then you will sweep out the shop 
and dust the bottles of sweets that stand 
in the window. Mind, I do not allow you 
to take a single drop; I shall prosecute you 
if you touch one : it 's the kindest thing 
for me to do, and will save you, perhaps, 
from being hanged ; for great crimes gene- 
rally come out of little beginnings. 

"You have to scrub the shop floor once 
a week, but you must wash the stone steps 
every morning. Then you have to carry 
the bread out, attend to the garden, fetch 
water, gather the fruit and sell it, and do 
just whatever is wanted. I'm quite as 
particular about the fruit as the sweets; if 
I find you eating a bruised apple I shall 

IE. 
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Stop cff p«rt of TOUT dinner; bat if ^ 
gather an apple or a peach, I shall give x* 
into the p-oliceman's hands. 

"IVe forgoaen one thing here in i 
hcnse. that is the stairs ; ron hare to swec 
them down ererr morning. My bedrooi 
is always looked, for I attend to that m] 
self; and the gentleman and his danghti 
who lodge with me want nothing firom yc 
except civility. ^Xow and then I shall m 
mind yonr going home on Saturday nnt 
Sunday evening, bnt only as a great treat 
for, as I told yonr mother, I don't enconra^ 
too much visiting of any kind. Ton '11 g 
to church with me on Sunday morning, an 
after dinner your time is your own nnt 
half-past seven in winter, and half-pat 
eight in summer.'* 

While Miss Pringle was speaking, Toi 
played with his iron spoon, for he did nc 
like to begin to eat without receiving he 
permission. She now signified to him tha 
he should take his porridge, and she hande 
him a thick slice of stale bread. 

" It's very good bread, and not too new,' 
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she said. " I often wonder how my cus- 
tomers can do with it so fresh from the 
oven ; it 's very bad for their digestion." 

Tom soon dispatched his porridge, but 
he found it a harder matter to eat the bread, 
so he quietly slipped what remained of his 
slice into his pocket, when his mistress 
was making up the kitchen fire. 

*^Now you've finished, I'll show you 
where you sleep, and a drawer in which 
you may keep your clothes," said Miss 
Pringle. " Bring your bundle with you. 
This is your room," and she pointed to the 
hole under the staircase. " You have a 
comfortable bed here, and I allow you clean 
sheets once a month. This top drawer," 
and she opened one of a chest that stood 
in a recess between the kitchen and stair- 
case, " is for your clothes. You can wash 
in the kitchen ; I allow you a clean towel 
once a fortnight. I will show you where 
you may keep it ; and you will always find 
soap in the dish by the side of the sink. 
Unpack your clothes, and then come to me 
in the kitchen." 
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Tom was too mucli surprised to speak: 
He had been accustomed to rough food an^ 
a hard bed, but he had never eaten sucV^ 
stale bread before, nor slept in a blackhol,^ 
under the staircase. 

He soon disposed of his small wardrobe 
in the one drawer allotted to him, and then 
went to Miss Pr ingle, who was sweeping 
the shop. '^ This is scrubbing day,'' she 
called out, when she saw him enter. *^ Take 
the pail to the pump, and fill it with fresh 
water, and let me see you go to work." 

Tom filled the pail, and began to scrub 
for the first time in his life. He found it 
more difficult than he anticipated, for he 
had a hard mistress to please. First he 
held the brush wrongly; then he made 
the floor too wet ; then he wasted the soap 
by leaving it in the water ; and at last he 
could have cried with mortification. 

Miss Pringle watched him for some time 
before she began to dust the bottles in the 
window. . ^' These are the sweets, Tom, I 
spoke of," she said, tapping one of them 
with her knuckles. '^ Again I tell you that 



CHAPTER 11. 

MOTHER CRAMPTON. 

Mother Crampton had passed her seventy- 
seventh birthday, and it seemed probable 
she would live to be ninety or more, for 
her steps were elastic and her eyes bright. 
She was a well-known inhabitant of Dix- 
town, having rented the same two rooms 
for more than thirty years. She kept a 
small shop, and sold boxes of beautiful 
shells, which were collected from the 
neighbouring sands by a gentleman who 
had seen better days, and who earned in 
this manner a bare subsistence for himself 
and daughter. 4 

Mother Crampton was diminutive in sta- 
ture, but neat and trim in person. She 
wore a dress of coarse material, and a dark 
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if you steal a single drop, you will find 
your way to the police-station." 

Tom was a long time before he finished 
scrubbing the shop. Afterwards he was 
ordered to sweep the stairs. " They 're 
only scrubbed once a month," said his 
mistress. 

The boy found this task as difficult as 
the scrubbing, for he could not manage 
his great broom. He was labouring over 
the undertaking, when a door at the top of 
the staircase opened, and a young girl 
appeared with a teapot. It was Annie 
Newton, who, remembering what Mother 
Crampton had said about Tom, and seeing 
him, broom in hand, move down the stairs 
to give her room to pass, said, " How do 
you do? I hope we shall soon be good 
friends." 

Tom^s heart warmed towards Annie ; she 
looked so pleasant, and spoke to him as if 
he were her equal. So he answered, ^^ Thank 
you, miss. Can I fill your teapot? The 
water doesn't quite boil, I know ; I Ul bring 
it up when it 's ready." 
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Miss Pringle came out of the kitchen at 
this moment to look after Tom, so Annie 
thought it was better to fill the teapot her- 
self. 

^^ Oh I it's you, Miss Annie. Come for 
your hot water, I suppose," said the spin- 
ster. ^^ That 's my new boy ; he isn't very 
handy yet, but I hope he '11 turn out well 
when he 's been properly taught. How 's 
your father this morning ? " 

'^ Tolerably well, thank you," replied 
the young girl. " He seems in much bet- 
ter spirits about his eyesight." 

Having filled her teapot, Annie passed 
Tom again, and smiled at him, as he 
stepped on one side to make way for her. 

'^ I '11 do anything for you," thought the 
boy. " How odd it is that, since I 've been 
at Dixtown, I 've seen two people that I 
don't think I could have behaved so badly 
to as I did to grandmother ! I don't believe 
I should have taken Harry's boat if they'd 
been with me instead of Dick." And then 
Tom remembered the poor cat and its un- 
timelj end, and was so absorbed that he 
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stood with his chin on the broom, and did 
not hear Miss Pringle come softly out of 
the kitchen to see what he was doing. She 
brought him back to himself by laying her 
hand heavily on his shoulder, and saying, 
" This won't do. I can't have an idle 
boy." 

Tom looked very red, and set to work 
again, nor did he allow his attention to 
flag until he had finished Saturday's clean- 
ing. 

" What am I to do next?" he asked, 
appealing to his mistress. 

" Carry out the bread," she replied. 
" That is the basket on the shelf. There 
are four families I send to. The people at 
the great house, they have six loaves. Then 
there is Mrs Richards in High Street has 
three loaves ; Mr Johnson the butcher has 
three, and Mr Smart the grocer three. 
Now mind, I allow no playing on the road; 
you must not be gone more than half an 
hour." 

Tom walked away at a quick pace, and 
soon deposited his six loaves at the great 
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honse. "I won't be behind to-day," he 
muttered, as he bent his steps towards the 
High Street. Bat Tom, it most be re- 
membered, made resolations in his own 
strength, and was infirm of pnrpose. He 
had not gone very far before he stopped to 
look at some boys playing marbles; and 
then at a sailor who was carrying home a 
toy sailing-boat, so that, though he hurried 
the rest of the way, he lost five minutes, 
which he could not make up. 

Miss Pringle did not comment on his 
length of absence, and Tom hoped he had 
escaped reproof; but when dinner-time 
came, he was informed that he would have 
dry bread and water, and no bacon, which 
Miss Pringle ate alone. She generally 
punished her boys for minor offences by 
stopping off part of their food, because it 
answered a twofold purpose; saved her 
provisions, and taught them that they 
could not disobey her commands without 
reaping bitter consequences. 

The boy felt very indignant. He would 
have promised to do better had she given 
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him a kind word of remonstrance, but to 
be deprived of half his dinner made him 
rebellious. 

" Take the basket and fill it with fallen 
apples/' said his mistress later in the 
day. 

Tom was no longer bright and happy, or 
inclined to be obedient. "The disagreeable 
old thing!" he murmured, as he walked 
down the garden. " I '11 eat some, that I 
will." 

He picked up the apples, which were 
scattered about in every direction, and ate 
as fast as he could meanwhile. 

Opposite the apple-tree was a well-filled 
peach-tree. " How good they look I I 'm 
sure she hasn t behaved so well at starting 
that I need be careful about taking just 
one,'* thought Tom. So he made a long 
step across the border and gathered the 
largest he could see. He put it hastily 
into his pocket, and was about to demolish 
it behind a shrub, when he heard his mis- 
tress call " Tom." 

** She 's seen me from the window," he 
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exclaimed " No, she's not/' he added, 
for Miss Pringle was talking to a lady. 

It was Mrs Wyvil from the great house, 
who came to buy fruit. She looked into 
Tom's basket, and offered Miss Pringle two 
shillings for its contents. The oflfer was 
accepted, and Tom was ordered to carry 
them across at once ; which he did after 
secreting the peach in his drawer as he 
passed the staircase. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
digging up potatoes and weeding the 
gravel walk. Tom was glad to pause for a 
quarter of an hour and sit down to his tea 
in the kitchen when the clock struck five, 
for he had never worked so hard before in 
his life. His allowance was a bowl of very 
weak tea, with a slice of the same stale 
bread, and a thin scraping of butter on it. 

" Now, Tom, get to work again," called 
the spinster from the shop when the clock 
chimed the quarter. " At ten minutes to 
eight you may put away your tools and 
come to supper." 

When the evening meal was concluded, 
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Miss Pringle said, " I want you to read a 
chapter out of the Bible to me, Tom; but 
before you begin, tell me, on your honour, 
did you eat any apples ? " 

" No, Miss Pringle/' 

" I believe you. Now read the twentieth 
chapter of the book of Exodus." 

Tom felt a twinge. After, all Miss 
Pringle was better than he believed her to 
be ; for she supposed that he told the truth. 
He had a second twinge Avhen he read the 
commandments through, for had he not 
stolen ? was not the peach in a corner of 
his drawer? 

" I allow you ten minutes to get into 
bed, Tom,'' said his mistress. *' Don't be 
longer." 

The boy took care to put the peach under 
his pillow, lest Miss Pringle should look 
into his drawer when she came to take 
away his candle. So soon as he was alone 
he ate it, but he did not enjoy it in the 
least, for he could not forget the words he 
had been reading. "Thou shalt not steal," 
came to him again and again ; and, some- 
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how, the peach and grandmother's cat were 
strangely mixed up in his dreams ; so, 
though he slept soundly, he felt very 
tired and miserable when he awoke next 
morning. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE DEAD CAT. 



Grandmotheb Gillies did not carry out 
her intention of calling on her son to com- 
plain of Tom, because she was so late home 
from Dixtown. She made up her mind she 
never would trust to her neighbours again, 
for she had to sit on the harbour wall for 
two hours, waiting until the fisherman 
and his wife were ready to return. She 
had appointed to meet them at a given 
time, and they had failed to keep the 
appointment. She was afraid to leave her 
post lest they should come in her absence, 
and yet she wanted a cup of tea to warm 
her so much; for though it was August, 
there was a brisk wind, and Grandmother 
Gillies did not bear the chilly evening air 
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at seventy as she had done at twenty years 
old. 

The trio did not leave the harbour until 
after sunset, and when they were half way 
to Norton Island it blew such a gale that 
the boat advanced very slowly, for the 
fisherman was an old man, and unable to 
pull the oars so vigorously as Harry or 
Will Gillies. 

Grandmother was thankful to reach 
home. She found her cottage window half 
open, as she had left it, to admit Tabby, if 
the cat chose to take shelter there in her 
absence. She busied herself in making a 
fire and boiling her kettle of water ; and 
when she had disposed of a large cup of 
tea and a good slice of bread and butter, 
she felt better, and the world smiled on 
her again. 

"I wonder where Tabby is?" she said 
aloud ; for ahe had a habit of talking to 
herself. "I mustn't let her go without 
her milk. Tabby, Tabby I " she called from 
the window. 

Ab the cat did not appear, grandmother 
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set aside the saucer of milk, and, having 
washed np her tea things, and put them 
back into the cupboard, settled into her 
arm-chair by the fire. 

^*I'm just tired out," she muttered. 
** I Ve had a good warning not to trust to 
other people again. Harry and Will know 
how to pull, and wouldn't keep me wait- 
ing for a couple of hours." 

Before grandmother retired to her bed- 
room she went to the window and opened 
it just wide enough for Tabby to squeeze 
through if she came later, and then she dis- 
covered that large drops of rain were falling. 

*^Why, it's just beginning to rain!" 
she exclaimed. " Tabby hates rain; she'll 
be sure to come now. I'll wait another 
ten minutes and close the window, for the 
wet beats in. Tabby will take good care to 
knock, and I shall hear her." So Grand- 
mother again took refuge in her arm-chair, 
and this time she fell fast asleep. 

When she awoke, the fire was out and the 
clock struck eleven. She roused herself up 
and found the lucifers to light a candle *^ 
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she then opened the window, expecting to 
find Tabby without, and very cross at being 
unable to get in. She was a little sur- 
prised that the cat was not there, but no 
thought of an accident having happened to 
her favourite crossed her mind. " She '11 
be here before morning. I'll leave the 
window as I generally do when she's 
out," said the old woman. 

Grandmother Gillies was up betimes, 
and her first thought was of Tabby. When 
she discovered no trace of her, she began 
to wonder where she was. 

'^ I certainly saw her close to the land- 
ing stage when the boat started. Ah 1 and 
Tom was there too ; but he wouldn't touch 
her, I know." 

She was still debating in her own mind 
as to Tabby's whereabouts, when the door 
was opened, and her grand-daughter Sally 
entered. 

"Good morning, granny," she said. 
" I came to see how you were after the 
storm. Mother has taken Tom over to 
Distown, and she couldn't come herself. 
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She was afraid you 'd have a tossing yes- 
terday." 

"So I did, Sally. Was Tom's eye 
better?" 

" Oh, yes ; much better, granny. But 
how are you?" 

** What did Tom do yesterday ? I saw 
him on the cliffs opposite the landing 
stage when I started," asked the old 
woman, without heeding Sally's question. 

" He said he saw you. He was at home 
nigh upon all day. He didn't seem in 
good spirits." 

Grandmother was relieved. She did not 
really imagine that Tom would injure her 
cat, and yet she was glad to know that he 
was at home for the greater part of the day, 
and never suspected that he had accom- 
plished his cruel work so immediately after 
she left him. 

"How are you, granny?" asked Sally 
again. " You don't seem quite yourself. 
Mother was afraid the storm would upset 
you." 

" No, it hasn't, child ; but the fact is 
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Tabby's never been borne all night, and 
I 'm a little uneasy about her." 

" But she often serves you so." 

" Not if it rains ; she never stays out in 
the wet." 

*' I daresay she won't be long. She'll 
be wanting her breakfast. Shall I walk 
round the island and see if I can find any 
trace of her?" 

'' Do, there 's a good girl ; and come 
back to me before you go home." 

Sally went off at once, asking the few 
people she met by the way if they had 
seen the cat, for Tabby was just as well 
known as any other inhabitant of the 
island. She was on the point of returning 
to her grandmother, to inform her that her 
errand had been a fruitless one, when she 
thought she would go down to the shore. 
The tide was running out fast, and Tabby 
might be in one of the caves catching small 
crabs. 

It did not take her many minutes to 
reach the landing stage ; she walked along 
the sands, peering into every corner, and 
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calling " Tabby 1 Tabby ! " As she was 
passing a small nook, where several high 
stones were firmly fixed in the sand, and 
covered with thick brown sea-weed, some- 
thing darker than the weed attracted her 
attention. Sally walked np to it to gratify 
her curiosity, and not because she expected 
to find Tabby ; and then she discovered it 
was the body of the once petted cat, which 
had evidently been preyed upon by some 
creature, for she had a large hole in her 
side, and half her tail was gone. As Sally 
gazed in wonderment and horror, a great 
crab sidled away, as if it had been dis- 
turbed, and sought to hide from detection. 
It was quite evident that poor pussy had 
fallen a victim to its voracious propensi- 
ties, but how she came to be reduced to 
such a condition as to afford food for a 
crab was more than the young girl could 
tell. 

" What will grandmother say ? Who 
will carry the poor cat home to her? I 
dare not," she exclaimed. " Oh ! what 
shall I do?" 
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She sat down near the dead creature, bat 
shrank from touching her, and kept repeat- 
ing to herself, in a monotonous voice, 
*' What will grandmother say?" 

She was aroused by a sound of whistling. 
It was Dick Potter, who was on his way to 
the quarries. 

" Dick 1 do come here," called Sally. 
" Tabby 's dead ; it 's so dreadful." 

The boy scrambled, and jumped, and 
slid, until he reached her side. " What 's 
up ? " he asked. 

"Look! look I" cried Sally, pointing 
with her finger. 

" It 's a dead cat, that 's all. It ain't 
a very uncommon thing to find one, and I 
suppose the crabs have been at it." 

"But it's Tabby," almost screamed 
Sally, "grandmother's cat; and I can't 
touch her, she looks so horrible. I don't 
know what granny will say when she sees 
her. She 'U be quite ill." 

"I'll carry it up to the old woman if 
you like, but you must go on first and say 
I'm coming." 
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"I'd rather you went with me to help 
tell her." 

" Nonsense ! What 's a cat?" said Dick, 
scornfully. 

"A great deal to grandmother," answered 
Sally, indignantly. "But I'll be obliged 
to you if you '11 carry Tabby home," she 
added, more gently. 

Dick touched the cat with a short stick 
he carried, and finally held her by the small 
bit that yet remained of her once beautiful 
tail. 

Grandmother stood at her open door 
watching for Sally to come. She did not 
notice that Dick was behind her grand- 
daughter,and asked, "Have you found her?" 

" Yes, grandmother," replied Sally, hesi- 
tating. 

"Where is she?" said the old woman, 
walking forward a few steps ; and then she 
caught sight of Dick carrying her dead 
Tabby. 

"You wicked, wicked boy ! " she screamed. 
** How dare you kill my cat? Ill have 
you punished." 
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'^A nice way to thank a fellow!'^ ex- 
claimed Dick, throwing down his bnrden. 
" You may bury her yonrself ; I won't help 
yon." And he was turning away, but 
Sally called out — 

" It wasn't Dick, grandmother ; Tabby *s 
fallen over the cliflfe into the sea. I found 
her on the shore, and the crabs have had 
her." 

" Tabby fallen, indeed ! she was too sure- 
footed for that. Oh, my poor, poor^cat!" 
and grandmother burst into tears. 

Bad and hardened as Dick was, he felt 
a momentary sorrow for old Mrs Gillies. 
*^ I ain't worth much,'' he said, '^ but I 
wouldn't kill your Tabby for fun.'' 

'^You must believe him," cried Sally; 
^' depend on it I 'm right. Tabby fell over 
the cliffs." 

^' I wish I hadn't gone out yesterday; 
everything went wrong," sobbed poor 
granny. " I suppose Tabby must have 
tumbled. I 'd have locked her up if I *d 
thought she 'd have got into mischief. She 
always has walked on the most dangerous 
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places. O dear I I don't know hoW I shall 
get on without her." 

Sally tried to comfort the old woman, 
but Dick's sympathy was soon exhausted. 
^' I 'm off to work now," he said. 

*^I thought you'd help bury her, and 
now you 're going away. Won't you stay 
and dig a hole ?" asked grandmother. 

^* If you Ve done making a fuss, and are 
ready for business, I'll stay," answered 
Dick, rudely. " Where 's a spade ?" 

'' 111 get one," replied Sally. 

" I can't bear to part with her," sighed 
grandmother, stroking the mangled remains 
of her poor favourite, while Dick was busy 
digging. 

" We must find another pussy for you," 
answered Sally, kindly ; " there are plenty 
of kittens to be had for asking." 

" But none will ever be so faithful as my 
poor dear Tabby." 

The grave was made in the small garden 
behind the cottage. Grandmother watched 
Dick until he had finished, and a little 
mound was raised over Tabby's remains. 
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'< Here's twopence for you,'' she said^ ^^ and 
thank yon.'* 

Dick was not generons enongh to ref ose 
payment; he pnt the coppers into his 
pocket, and went away to find work. 

^'Yon can go home now, Sally,'' said 
grandmother ; '^ I 'd rather he alone." 

It was a long day fi^ the old womaD, 
who shed many tears over poor Tabhy's 
nntimely end. Conld Tom have witnessed 
her grief, he wonld have been doubly 
ponished. 

Mr GiUies and his son Harry called in 
the eyening, and heard the sad history a 
second time; for SaUy had already told 
them every particular. 

^' I shall soon find you a new pet, 
granny," said Hany, when he bade her 
good-bye. " Don't firet" 

^^ I 'd rather not haye another just yet," 
she replied. 

** You 'd best leave your grandmother to 
herself," remarked Mr Gillies to his son, 
as they walked home. '^ It 's no use trying 
to mend matters while the trouble's so 
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She 's better without a cat for a 

shall ornament Tabby's grave to- 
w^' was grandmother's last thought 
e fell asleep. And here we may as 
dd, that before many days passed the 
mound was studded with whelks and 

shells, and in the centre a fachsia 
)lanted which cost a shilling; but 
y did not grudge the money, nor the 
ce it entailed to purchase it. 



CHAPTER VnL 

SUNDAY WITH MISS PB1K6LS. 

Tom thought seven o'clock never would 
come on Sunday morning. He was up and 
dressed soon after five, but he dare not 
open the house, having received orders to 
wait in the kitchen. 

Miss Pringle was down-stairs punctually, 
and after wishing Tom good morning, told 
him to unfasten the shutters and unbolt 
the doors. This was soon done. Then he 
received instructions to carry a pail to the 
well in the garden, and fill it with water. 

"I^m very lucky," said his mistress. 
" While all the people in Dixtown are 
short of water, and have to go to the public 
spring, my well is supplied." 

This announcement did not particularly 
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rest Tom, moreover he wa« impatient 
ret into the garden. " I don't believe 

;an stay here long, he muttered, as he 

Iked along swinging his pail. " I must 

.ve fresh air, and there 's little to be got 

my present quarters." 

Tom had a sensation of enjoyment he 
ad never experienced . before as he looked 
it the flowers and felt the warm sunlight. 
'' How beautiful Norton Island will be 
to-day 1 how I shall like to peep at it this 
afternoon I" he thought; and then he sighed, 
and said aloud, " I 've been silly, very 
silly, not to find steady work nearer home. 
I declare I shall miss them all. I wonder 
if I really am much worse than other boys ?" 

" Make haste, Tom," called out Miss 
Pringle, in a sharp, shrill voice. 

The boy began to pump, and the water 
came at first, though slowly ; but before his 
pail was full it ceased altogether. 

Tom pumped on for some minutes, but 
not another drop could he get. '^ It's no 
use trying any more," he said. " I must 
just go and tell her what 's happened." 
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On his way back he picked up an apple 
that lay in his path, and began eating it 

"What did you throw away just now?" 
asked his mistress, coining out to meet 
him. 

"A bit of an apple, Miss Pringle," said 
Tom. 

" How dare you touch my fruit ? " 

" It was a very bad one, and only fit for 
the pigs, Miss Pringle." 

" Bad or not bad, you shall obey me. I 
shall punish you for it. Why have you 
not filled the pail?" 

"There isn't any more water in the 
well," answered Tom, rudely. 

' ' I don't believe it. You haven't pumped 
properly." 

" But I know I have. You'd better go 
and try the pump yourself." 

" Speak respectfully, Tom. After you 
have filled the kettle, follow. me, for I in- 
tend you to pump while I look on." 

Tom did as he was told, but not plea- 
santly. As they passed the peach-tree 
MisB Pringle stopped to count her peaches. 
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" One gone," she said angrily, " YonVe 
taken it, Tom." 

" Suppose I haven't. Miss Pringle." 

" Did you, or did you not take it, sir ? " 

" No, Miss Pringle," repKed Tom posi- 
tively, and moved toward the pump. 

** I wish I 'd never taken him ; he seems 
worse than other boys, and more difficult 
to manage," thought the spinster. ^^Now, 
Tom, pump," she said aloud. 

The boy pumped again, but with the 
same result; and at length his mistress was 
obliged to confess, though very reluctantly, 
that she must do as others had done for 
some weeks, make use of the public spring. 

" It 's most provoking, Tom," she said ; 
^' you must be very careful of the water 
we 've got, for I don^t intend you to fetch 
any to-day. I'm not going to have the 
neighbours giggling at my expense on 
Sunday. You can only wash your hands 
once more to-day, and Miss Newton must 
do with a short allowancov Now come 
to breakfast." 

Miss Pringle had prepared the porridge 
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when Annie came into the kitchen. She 
wished Tom and her landlady good morning, 
and made some remark about the fine day. 

" I 'm in great trouble," whined Miss 
Pringle, without returning her greeting. 

" What is the matter ? " 

" My pump has gone dry, Miss Annie." 

" But, with such a beautiful spring so 
near, that need not trouble you,'' answered 
the young girl, cheerfully. 

"You're just like all other children, Miss 
Newton ; as if any public spring could be 
as good as a private well. You will find 
out I 'm right before the day is out, for you 
must do with what water you have up-stairs 
for washing. I've only just enough for the 
teapots." 

"I'm afraid I cannot do without a small 
jugful in addition ; papa needs some warm 
water to bathe his eyes with." 

" He can't have any. Miss Annie. To- 
morrow there will be plenty." 

" You can beg a little from next door, 
Miss Pringle. Mrs Wilkins fills her large 
tub every Saturday for Sunday's use." 
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" I 'm surprised at you, miss. Do you 
tliink I mean to sink so low as to ask my 
neighbour to give me water?" 

" There is nothing to be ashamed of," 
answered Annie, with some spirit ; " but 
at any rate, if you dislike asking Mrs 
Wilkins, I can do so ; poor papa cannot 
go without warm water for his eyes." 

"May I fetch you a jugful from the 
spring?" asked Tom, eagerly. 

** Thomas, you forget yourself," said Miss 
Pringle, angrily. "It is not my habit to 
send my boy out to fetch water on Sun- 
day." 

" Thank you all the same for your kind 
offer, Tom," replied Annie ; " I shall man- 
age somehow," she added, as she left the 
kitchen. She was half way up-stairs when 
the thought occurred to her that he might 
be without books, so she returned once 
more, and said, "If you come up-stairs and 
tap at the door after you have had your 
dinner, Tom, I will give you a book, and 
introduce you to papa." 

*' Thank you, miss," he answered. 
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Miss Pringle was in the habit of attend- 
ing the village church at Annerly, which 
was about a mile and a half distant. The 
way through the fields to it was a charming 
one, so pretty that Tom could scarcely 
restrain himself and walk steadily, he 
wanted so much to gather wild-flowers, 
and chase the bees and butterflies. 

His attention wandered in many direc- 
tions as he sat in the free seats by the side 
of his mistress, until these words caught 
his ear: "Thou shalt not steal." They 
made the blood rush into his cheeks. After 
this his old grandmother and he? lost cat 
occupied his thoughts. He wondered how 
the poor old lady would spend her Sunday 
without her favourite ? He could not shake 
off the remembrance of his wicked act, 
and grew so uncomfortable at last, that 
he moved about and shuffled his feet, until 
he received a warning look and pinch firom 
Miss Pringle. 

He forgot his discomfort as he walked 
home; but then the warm sun and fresh 
air were so pleasant after sitting still so 
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g, and he was to call on Mr Newton 
ectly after dinner, and conld amuse 
Qself in his own way until evening, 
e thing he decided upon, which was, to 
nb the castle-hill and look over to 
rton Island. He could not have put his 
lings into words had he tried to express 
5m, but he had a strange yearning for 
> own people that he had never felt be- 
e. He wanted so much to see them, 
though he had only slept one night 
ay, it seemed as if many days had 
ised. 

Miss Pringle had roasted a shoulder of 
itton on the previous afternoon to be 
d for Sunday. Tom was very hungry, 
i glad to think the dinner would be so 
3stantial. He helped his mistress to set 
J table, and took his place, wondering 
ly she placed a morsel of dry bacon qp- 
aite to him. He soon learnt why it was 
3re. 

After Miss Pringle had cut a large plate 
mutton for herself, she said, in a grave, 
jm voice, "You took my apples, Thomas, 
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"when I expressly ordered yon not to tonch 
one, therefore you will have no mutton to- 
day. Eat that bacon. Another time yon 
will only have bread and water.'* 

The boy was about to answer rudely, 
when conscience whispered, ** You deserve 
the punishment; remember, you stole a 
peach and denied the theft ; " so he kept 
silence. 

" Your time is your own until half-past 
eight o'clock, Tom," said the spinster when 
dinner was over. " I wish you to go out 
at once." 

"May I see Miss Annie first?" he 
asked. 

"I suppose she will expect you; but 
do not be long, or you will keep me 
waiting." 

" I can shut the door when I go out," 
suggested Tom. 

" Indeed, you will do no such thing. I 
never allow my boy to be idling about the 
house when I am in my room. Go up-stairs 
at once, and don't stay more than five 
/ainutes." 
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Tom tapped at Mr Newton's door. It 
was opened by Annie. " Come in," she 
said. " Papa would like to see you." 

They entered into conversation together, 
and Tom was enjoying his visit very much, 
when Miss Pringle knocked loudly, and 
asked, " How much longer do you mean to 
keep me waiting, Tom ?" 

^' I mustn't stay," said the boy, rising as 
he spoke. 

^' How will you spend the afternoon?" 
questioned Annie. 

" I hardly know, miss, except that I 
mean to go to the castle-hill, and look at 
Norton Island." 

" Here 's a little book for you. Will you 
promise to read it? " 

" Yes, miss, that I will." 

^^ It's called ' Come to Jesus.' Take 
your Bible, and look out the texts which 
are referred to, and some day you shall tell 
me if you have accepted the invitation 
which Christ gives to all to come." 

Tom had no Bible of his own, but did 
not like to confess this to his new friend ; 
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80 he took the book she held out to him 
hastily, and said, '^ Grood afternoon." 

" Yon Ve been chattering up there too 
long. I hate gossiping/' were the words 
he heard from his mistress as he entered 
the kitchen. ^'It^s quite four minutes 
since I knocked for you to come down." 

" I 'm quite ready to go now," said Tom, 
fetching his cap. 

Miss Pringle followed him to the front 
door, and locked it ; she then retired to her 
bedroom, for she knew that the next two 
hours would be undisturbed. No visitor 
ever came on Sunday afternoon, and her 
lodgers never stirred between three and five 
o'clock. 

But she did not read, nor did she pray, 
nor sleep — she spent the time in counting 
her sovereigns. She touched them softly, 
lest Mr Newton or his daughter should 
hear them chink; but she touched them 
with a thrill of joy, for the possession of 
them had mastered every other feeling. 
She only lived to store up her money, and 
seemed to forget that God might one day 
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say to her, " Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee ; then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided?'* 

Tom walked quietly along, sometimes 
peeping through the iron railing to get a 
better view of the bay. When he came to 
the gate which led to the pathway down 
the cliff, he sat down on the seat for a few 
minutes, and took out his book. As he 
opened it, these words arrested his atten- 
tion, " If you come not to Jesus when 
young, it is not likely you will come at all. 
Habit will fasten strong chains around you, 
which will be harder to burst asunder every 
day. While you wait, Satan works. He 
is busy tying knots. You are his prisoner, 
and he is making more and more secure 
the cords which bind you. Whenever you 
sin he ties another knot." 

Tom could read well, and was by no 
means a dull boy. " I suppose Satan tied 
a knot when I stole the peach, and another 
when I ate the apples, and I can't tell how 
many when I killed grandmother's cat," 
be said to himself. 
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Then he read the heading of the chapter 
— it was this, " Ye who are young, come." 
" It seems easy enough to come in a book,'*^ 
murmured Tom ; *^ but it ain't easy. I '11 
read the chapter over again when I get on 
the hill. I really wish I 'd a Bible of my 
own. I think I 'U save up, and buy one." 
He walked on until he reached Mother 
Crampton's house, and here he was stop- 
ped, for she was taking in some milk as 
he passed, and asked him where he was 
going to. 

" The castle-hill," he replied. 

" Would you like to take tea with me 
first, and go to the castle-hill later? " she 
asked. 

Tom's face expressed the pleasure he felt, 
though he only answered, *' Thank you." 

The old woman and young boy became 
fast friends at that first tea-drinking. Tom 
told her what a character he had earned 
on the island ; how unkind he was to his 
brothers ; how often he vexed and annoyed 
his parents; and he showed her his little 
book, and pointed to the chapter he had 
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ead ; but he did not tell her of the 
f-doing which was weighing more 
y on his conscience than all his other 
eds. 

bher Crampton spoke very unreser- 
to him, and Tom heard her with deep 
st. She made it plain to him that 
3 he cried for mercy, the chains of sin 
I bind round him so tightly that he 
[ find them hard indeed to unfasten, 
e learned, too, that One was at hand 
p him — One was waiting to give His 
; in answer to prayer — One was listen- 
) catch the first faint echo of the cry, 
her, I have sinned against Heaven, 
»efore Thee." 

Jood-bye, my dear boy," said Mother 
pton at parting. " Come to me next 
ay, and instead of lounging on the 
i-hill, you shall accompany me to 
J house. Don't let Satan tie any more 
1 this week ; try and unfasten the old 
, which he has been tying for so many 
, by prayer. Ask in faith, and the 
er will come." 
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** I wish — how I do wish ! — I had courage 
to tell her all/^ thoi^ht Tom, as he threw 
himself on the tm'f when he reached the 
castle-hill. ^^ I know I should haye heen 
a deal happier, and now I 'm really right- 
down miserahle." 



CHAPTER IX. 

TOM HEARS FROM HOME. 

Tom, you must be off and fetch some 
iter," said Miss Pringle the next morn- 
g. "It 's very annoying, to be sure, that 
jhould come to this. Take two pails with 

The lad was ready to go at once, for he 
IS anxious that the water should boil by 
e time Mr Newton required it. The street 
IS thronged as usual with water-carriers ; 
e beautiful spring which supplied one 
le of Dixtown had never failed in any 
ne of drought, and bid fair to yield so 
Qg as there was a demand. It bubbled 
► out of the ground, and was con- 
Lcted, by means of a pipe, through a 
p which was placed by the side of 
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a fine sycamore, one of a gronp of six 
trees. 

Tom had about tliree minntes' walk to 
reach the spring. Just as he turned out 
of the house-door he saw his mother coming 
up the street After she had heard that 
Miss Pringle's well had failed, and where 
he was going to, she said, " Tell me how 
you're getting on." 

The lad gave a detailed account of his 
life since he had entered on his situation, 
but all the time he was longing to know if 
his mother would mention grandmother's 
cat They walked towards the spring as 
they chatted, and found, when they reached 
it, at least twelve women and children 
awaiting their turn to draw water. 

" You must be patient, Tom," said Mrs 
Gillies. " I can't stay any longer, or I shall 
lose the chance I have of selling my prawns 
by being first to cry them. I shan't be 
over here until Saturday, for the boys are 
going to have a loDg turn, and I 've a deal 
of setting to rights to do at home. I don't 
think I 've any news to tell you. Oh, yes I 
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I declare, I quite forgot it in seeing 
md hearing about Miss Pringle. 
mother 's lost her eat." 
)st her cat, mother ! What do you 
'" asked Tom, trying to keep his 
down, and stooping to pick up one 
pails, which he kicked over because 
. he must do something, 
''hy, I mean that Tabby 's dead ; and 
le poor creature came to run into the 
body can tell. Sally thinks she fell 
lie cliff, and that the crabs attacked 
►r she had a great hole in one side, 
illy saw a big crab scuttling away." 
ow came Sally to see the cat ? " 
le went to look after grandmother, 
as out in that terrible storm the day 
you left, as you know; and she 
her very low because Tabby hadn't 
home, so Sally went after the cat, 
,w her lying dead on the shore, and 
carried her home, and helped bury 
the garden; and grandmother says 
never have another favourite.^ But I 
't stay any longer. Good-bye, Tom." 
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The boy gave a great sigh of relief as 
his mother left him, because his secret was 
safe. Then he thought of the knots. It 
wasn't the way to get rid of sin to try and 
hide it ; and with all his efforts he couldn't 
hide it from Grod. He was so occupied 
with his thoughts he did not notice that he 
was alone at the spring. He filled his 
pails quickly, and made such haste home 
that the water was boiling before Annie 
came down-stairs to fill her teapot. 

In the afternoon Miss Pringle ordered 
him to take a basket and gather some 
blackberries from the hedges in Windmill 
Lane, where she heard they were hanging 
in thick, ripe bunches. " You may pick a 
good few, Tom," she said, " for the apples 
are falling, but will do very well for jam, 
mixed with blackberries." 

Tom liked the idea of a run in the lanes, 
but was barely out of sight of the house 
before he was stopped by hearing the whistle 
he knew so well, and turning round, 
found that Dick Potter was close behind 
him. 
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• What have you come to Dixtown for ? " 
ed Tom. 

* Because I 've got no one to go out with 
Norton Island, now you've gone, and 
e nothing to do at the quarries, for I 've 
xrelled with the foreman," answered 
k ; " and father was so angry, he sent 
off to find work at the harbour. I Ve 
n waiting about here since one o'clock 
you to come out. Where are you going 

?om told his errand. 

^ I '11 go with you, and help you," said 

friend. 

Ls the boys walked to Windmill Lane, 

k enlarged on the untimely end of 

ndmother's cat. Tom winced several 

fis when he alluded to the poor old wo- 

q's sorrow; but he made no confidant 

lis companion, and right glad was he to 

3h the blackberries, in order to turn the 

versation into another channel. 

^ Here we are," he said, interrupting 

jk in the middle of a sentence. ^' How 

3ndid they are 1 Now let 's go to work." 
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The basket was soon filled, and then the 
boys feasted themselves. 

"What are you going to do?" asked 
Tom, as they came ahnost within sight of 
Miss Pringle's house. 

" I shall lounge about until dark, and 
share your bed to-night," answered Dick. 

" But you can't. Miss Pringle will never 
let you." 

" I don't mean to ask her. I 'm coming 
at your invitation." 

" But I can't give you one. Why don't 
you ask some of your friends at the har- 
bour?" 

" After to-night I will. Do, Tom, there's 
a good fellow, let me sleep with you just 
for once. I'll go away before daylight 
I 'm promised work to-morrow, so it 's only 
to-night." 

"But I can't let you in, Dick. Miss 
Pringle locks as well as bolts the doors, 
and carries the keys in her pocket." 

" You 're a stupid, Tom. Can't a fellow 
come in other ways besides through a door ? 
There 's a window at the back^ I suppose." 
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^ Yes, in the kitchen." 

^ Where do you sleep ? " 

^ Under the staircase. There 's only just 

m for me. I 'm sure you couldn't get 

IS well," said Tom, in a dolorous voice. 

^ I shall try, at any rate. Now, Tom, 

I't be disagreeable. I know you '11 put 

jself out for an old chum. I 'd do as 

ch for you. I shall be taken on to- 

iTOW ; and the fisherman says he '11 pay 

every day just at first. So I only want 

r help for this one night." 

Vhen Dick coaxed, Tom was sure to 

d. As we have said, his was not a 

)ng character, nor had he strong prin- 

es ; so he finally yielded to his friend's 

. influence. 

^ As it's only one night, Dick," he said, 

don't so much mind; but you must 
le in very carefully, for there are lodgers 
ihe house, and Miss Pringle sleeps over 

kitchen. If she finds me out, she'll 
3 me over to a policeman." 
^ Don't be frightened, Tom, but trust 

to take care of myself and you too. 
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I'll tap at the kitchen window whep the 
clock begins to strike ten." 

Dick had invented a tissue of falsehoods. 
He had not quarrelled with Mr Pender's 
foreman, nor had he a situation in pro- 
spect. The truth was he had no work at 
the quarries for two days, and thought he 
might as well go over to Dixtown to see 
how Tom fared, and he intended returning 
to Norton Island on the following morning. 
Mr Potter never troubled himself about his 
son, and Dick had no mother. His step- 
mother was a kind-hearted woman, but 
had a large family to care for, and she was 
rather relieved than otherwise when her 
stepson absented himself from home, for 
she disliked his idle habits, and feared that 
his evil influence would be hurtful to her 
children. 

Miss Pringle was satisfied with her bas- 
ket of blackberries, but Tom was not satis- 
fied with himself. As he peeled the ap- 
ples he thought of Mother Crampton's 
advice, *" Don't let Satan tie any more 
knotB this week." "I know I'm going 
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to tie a big one to-night," he said aloud, 
forgetting how near Miss Pringle was to 
him. 

" I didn't hear you, Tom," called his 
mistress. " I 'd just gone out of the gar- 
den door for a moment. What did you 
say?" 

Tom started, and felt very foolish. For- 
tunately Annie Newton came in from a 
walk at this moment, and hearing voices 
iu the kitchen, looked in to ask him how 
he liked his book. 

" Pretty well, thank you," he stammered 
out, but seemed so uncomfortable that she 
did not venture to ask a second question. 

Every half hour that passed made Tom 
more miserable. He wished that he could 
break his rash promise, but he dare not, 
for he knew that Dick would be noisy if so 
treated. When the clock chimed a quarter 
to ten he left his bed, and made his way 
into the kitchen. He was not a coward by 
nature, but the sense of wrong-doing some- 
times makes the stoutest heart fail. A 
mouse nibbled in the wainscot as he passed. 
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and frightened him so much that he broke 
out into a cold perspiration. The moon- 
light streamed in over the top of the shut- 
ters, and reflected his own shadow on the 
wall, and he trembled. Still he went for-* 
ward, and unfastened the shutter gently, 
just in time to see Dick glide up the gar- 
den, under the shelter of the wall. He 
had entered through the fields, which ex- 
tended for some distance, and were only 
separated from the garden by a low hedge. 

The window was soon unbolted, and in a 
few moments Dick was standing in the 
kitchen. " I 'm so glad to be here," he 
said, " so very glad ! You 're a good fel* 
low, Tom. Let me go to bed at once, and 
mind you wake me early to-morrow. I 'm 
sure to sleep on, for I am so tired." 

" I don't know how you're to get into 
my bed ; it 's scarcely big enough for one," 
whispered Tom. 

" Let me stay here. The floor will do 
for me. Show me where you sleep." 

'' Follow me," replied Tom. " But come 
very gently." 
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The two boys groped their way to the 
staircase. Dick had a box of lucifers with 
him, and a candle, which he lighted, for 
Miss Pringle took good care that Tom 
should not be supplied with either article. 

" I see there 's only just room for one," 
said Dick, after he had looked into the 
hole which Miss Pringle called a bedroom. 
" I *d just as soon be in the kitchen. You 
go to bed now, and I '11 come to you if I 
wake first; but I daresay I shall sleep 
latest" 

Tom returned to his bed somewhat com- 
forted. Dick behaved so well that he was 
almost glad he had let him in, and per- 
haps no harm would come of it. He lis- 
tened for a few minutes, to assure himself 
that all was still ere he fell asleep. 

Dick could hardly have explained the rea- 
son why he was so anxious to make his way 
into Miss Pringle's house, beyond it being 
a cheap mode of getting a roof over his head 
for the night; and he liked the fun and 
excitement of it. He was about to settle 
himself for the night, when he heard a 
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great noise overhead, which startled Miss 
Pringle as much as Dick, so fearful was 
she of exciting suspicion ; in her passage to 
the cupboard she had tumbled over a chair, 

'' What can the old maid be after ? " he 
thought. " I '11 go and see." 

He soon slipped off his boots, and crept 
up the stairs. He looked through the key- 
hole, and was astonished at the sight it 
revealed. Miss Pringle was sitting on a 
chair facing the door, so that he could see 
every movement. Having assured herself 
that no alarm was raised, she turned a 
number of sovereigns out of a stocking 
into her lap, and having counted them 
carefully, returned them one by one into 
the stocking, and deposited the stocking 
in a wooden box. She managed to do this 
so quietly that he scarcely heard the chink 
of money. There was no sound in the 
house, save the regular breathing of one 
asleep in the lodger's room, so Dick kept his 
post until he had mastered the spinster's 
secret, and learned that the bandbox in her 
cupboard did not contain her best bonnet. 
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He returned to the kitchen as quietly 
as he had left it, and lay down on the hard 
floor. It was a long time before he could 
forget himself in sleep. At last it came, 
but there was little refreshment in it, for 
he dreamed of gold, gold, nothing but 
gold. He was reaching out his hand to 
grasp the coveted treasure when Tom shook 
him. " Get up, Dick," he said ; *^ you 
must be off, or she'll see you. You've 
been moaning so, I was afraid you 'd be 
heard. You 've been dreaming hard." 

" I think I have," answered Dick, rub- 
bing his eyes, and gradually awaking to a 
sense of passing events. 

"Be quick and go. I don't want to 
get into a scrape," urged Tom. 

Dick was soon ready, and Tom was ex- 
tremely relieved when he lost sight of him. 



I 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EXCURSION TO LOCKSTONE. 

Dick returned to Norton Island that after- 
noon, and went to work at the quarries on 
the following morning. He thought of 
nothing all day but the bright sovereigns 
he had seen Miss Pringle handle so care- 
fully; if he had so many how he would 
enjoy himself; money commanded every- 
thing, and it was hard that so much should 
lie idle at the top of an old woman's cup- 
board. At last he envied Tom his situa- 
tion, for if he had lived with Miss Pringle 
he might have had some chance of getting 
at her hoard. Yet Dick knew there was 
only one way of possessing it, and that 
was to steal. He did not want to risk im- 
prisonment, but if fexxie of escaping detec- 
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but felt so dull without yon, I've come 
back. We '11 have an afternoon together 
to-morrow, and go to Lockstone to fish. 
The tide will just suit for us to walk there 
and back on the sands. I '11 sleep in the 
kitchen to-night as I did before." 

Tom's face fell. **I can't let you in 
again, Dick," he said, but in a hesitating 
tone of voice. " I really can t, it 's so 
risky ; and I daren't go out with you to- 
morrow, for if we were to. be late home, 
Miss Pringle would send me away." 

^^ Stuff, Tom, as if a boy like you, who 
knows every turn of the tide, is likely to 
be late. They say Lockstone is splendid, 
and it 's quite a short walk by the sands ; 
and it 's a new place for both of us. You will 
enjoy a run after being shut up all the week." 

Dick could act the part of tempter to 
perfection, and Tom was not proof against 
his wiles. " If I was sure we should get 
home in time, I shouldn't mind going," 
he answered. 

" Of course you will ; I'll take good care 
of that." 
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" But I can't let you sleep in the kitchen, 
Dick, even if I do go to Lockstone." 

" What nonsense, Tom, I think you 're 
turning quite silly. Expect me at ten 
o'clock," and Dick walked quickly away in 
an opposite direction. The above conver- 
sation gave him food for thought. It was 
evident that Tom was afraid of forfeiting 
his place if he were after time on Sunday 
evening. Why could he not devise some 
means to keep him out so late that Miss 
Pringle would dismiss him, and then he 
might apply for the situation ? 

Tom admitted him as before, but this 
time they were in fear of detection, for 
Dick stumbled and fell, and the noise he 
made must have been heard by Miss 
Pringle, had she not at that moment been 
standing on a high stool inside the cup- 
board. Tom shook in every limb, and 
even his companion was frightened. They 
listened for some minutes, but all was 
perfectly still, so Tom went to his bed, 
and Dick pretended to lie down. The latter 
made several attempts to go up-stairs, but 
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every time he came near to Tom he heard 
him moving, bo he dare not; ajid when 
he felt that he might venture because Tom 
was snoring, all was dark and still in Miss 
Pringle's room. 

Tom breathed a sigh of relief when Dick 
was out of the house next morning ; but 
he no longer had misgivings about the 
excursion to Lockstone, for his friend had 
dilated on their prospective enjoyment 
until he fully entered into the plan. He 
was well pleased, too, that Dick did not 
ask him if he might sleep there a second 
night ; he had said at parting, " I shan't 
come again Tom, for I see it worries yoiL 
I think I know a fellow who will give me 
a bed, just for once." 

Tom accompanied his mistress to church, 
but his thoughts were at Lockstone, and 
occupied in making arrangements which 
had reference to his afternoon outing. He 
was a little puzzled to make up his mind 
whether he had better tell Mother Cramp- 
ton he was engaged to Dick and could not 
stay tea with her, or make an excuse when 
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he saw her. He decided on the latter 
course. 

80 soon as dinner was over he went to 
his room and put on his every-day suit 
quietly, then taking his cap he walked 
down the passage to the front door with- 
out going into the kitchen again. 

Miss Pringle heard him, and called out, 
"Mind you're home punctually, Tom." 
To which he replied, " I'll be here." 

** You're very exact to time," said Dick, 
who was waiting just out of sight. " I 've 
brought a net with me, for we may as well 
catch some fish, and I begged a loaf in 
case we should be hungry, from a fisher- 
man I know." 

The day was warm and fine, and when 
the boys were fairly on the way their spirits 
rose, and they laughed and talked gaily. 
Though the tide was running out they had 
to climb over high boulders, and scale deep 
pools in order to get along. Lockstone 
Point was about two miles from Dixtown ; 
it ran out for some distance into the sea, 
and was formed of rocks of all shapes and 
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sizes, tilted up on edge. Some of them 
made little islands, round which the waves 
splashed and foamed, and all of them were 
thickly covered with mussels ; while the 
deep pools were rich in corallines, ane- 
mones, seaweed, and Crustacea of every 
description. Tom forgot it was Sunday; 
forgot his conversation with Mother Cramp- 
ton ; forgot that he was tying, and not 
untying, knots ; forgot all but a sense of 
intense enjoyment, at once more returning 
to his old life. 

It was five o'clock before they reached 
the Point, for they loitered by the way, 
trying to catch shrimps and turning over 
the great jelly fish that were strewn about 
the sands. At Lockstone they found full 
grown crabs, and netted so many prawns 
in the pools, that they each had enough tied 
up in their pocket-handkerchiefs to furnish 
a large dish. 

'' We mustn't stay here too long," said 
Tom. " I think we 'd really better be oflf 
now. We shall have nice time to get up 
the cliffs by the pathway yonder, and 
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home by the lanes, withoat hunyiiig our- 
selves." 

" We v'e lots of time to walk by the 
shore/* replied Dick. 

** I tell you I 'd rather not venture,'* 
answered Tom. 

^^ And I tell you it's nonsense. I hate 
the lanes ; there 's nothing to do ; and 
there 's no end of amusement by the sea. 
Come along, 1*11 lead the way." 

Tom thought it looked very tempting. 

" Be quick," shouted Dick. " There 's 
plenty of time if you come directly. The 
tide isn't nearly up." 

Still Tom hesitated, but finally allowed 
himself, as usual, to be led as his com- 
panion willed. 

" All right," he said, « but mind I 'm 
going ahead. I 'm not going to stop and 
dawdle about." 

Dick allowed him to have his way until 
he had passed one or two difficulties in the 
shape of jutting points of rock, which were 
covered by the waves at high water ; and 
then he began to call Tom's attention to 
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one object after another. At length they 
reached a cave with a deep pool in it, 
and a narrow ledge of rock on either 
side. 

" Let's go along here," said Dick; "we 
shall find plenty of crabs in the crevices of 
the rock." 

Tom had not noticed the cave on the way 
to Lockstone, and it offered great attrac- 
tions to him, so he walked along the nar- 
row ledge, followed by his friend. When 
they had penetrated so far in as was pru- 
dent, and were turning round to go back 
again, Dick, apparently by accident, but 
really intentionally, tripped him up, and 
sent him sprawling into the water. He 
had some difficulty in scrambling out again, 
and was thoroughly wet through. Dick 
pretended to be very sorry, and helped him 
to take off his coat and waistcoat. The tide 
was coming in faster than either of them 
knew. Dick only discovered it just in time 
to warn Tom, and drag him, coat and waist- 
coat in hand, on to a place of safety, when 
a great wave dashed in, and covered the 
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ledge on which they had been standing five 

minutes before. 

" We 're well out of that," exclaimed 

Dick. " I don't know where it would have 

swept us to." 

The boys were now on a rock out of 

reach of the water ; it was a point rarely 

covered, except in time of storm, and it 

stood at the base of a perpendicular cliff. 
" Here 's a pretty go," called out Tom, 

who had been looking anxiously, first on 
one side, and then on the other. " I be- 
lieve we 're tide-bound." 

" That we are," answered his companion. 
" We certainly can't pass the next point. 
I don't care about myself, but I 'm sorry 
for you, because of Miss Pringle." And 
Dick really looked quite vexed, though he 
was secretly rejoicing over the great suc- 
cess of his plan. 

Tom's face expressed his disappointment. 
" How stupid I was not to go straight up 
from Lockstone," he said. *'It's your 
fault, Dick, for persuading me to come 
back by the shore." 
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"It's yours, Tom, for you fell into the 
pool, and hindered our getting on." 

Nothing was to be gained by quarrelling, 
for it was impossible to pass the points on 
either side, and there was no way up the 
cliff between Lockstone and a fishing village 
close to Dixtown, so Tom was obliged to 
wait. 

" Don't put on your coat, old fellow," 
said Dick. " Dry it now. I declare, here 's 
a tiny cave just below; let's creep into it, 
and sleep here." 

" No, that I won't," answered Tom, re- 
solutely. " I 'm sure it isn't eight o'clock ; 
by ten the tide may have turned enough 
for us to get on again." 

" Miss Pringle will never let you in. 
Fancy her sitting up for you." 

" I '11 try at any rate, whatever you may 
say," replied Tom, angrily. 

" Don't put yourself into a temper," 
retorted Dick. " You shall have your own 
way; but I say she won't let you in." 

It was after midnight when they reached 
Dixtown. They were far out in their cal- 
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itions of the tide, for they really knew 
liog of the state of the shore on that 

of the bay. 

dck accompanied Tom to Miss Pringle^s 
se, and waited to see if he could gain 
dssion. He knocked once, twice, and 
ce, before Mr Newton opened his win- 
, and said, ** I 'm sorry I can't let you 
but MiBS Pringle has forbidden it." 

Ciome along, we shall find an empty 
i by the harbour, Tom. It's no use 
mpting to get in anywhere. It won't 
he first time in your life that you've 
t in the open air." And Dick led 
way, followed by his crest-fallen com- 
mon. 



CHAPTER XL 



HOW TOM FARED. 



Tom was very miserable when he awoke. 
Dick was not by his side, and he had evi- 
dently slept nntil a late honr. He tried to 
rouse himself and stand up, but he felt 
very weak and ill. He was sitting, with 
his head between his hands, thinking of 
the last night's catastrophe, when Dick 
appeared, carrying a bundle. The boys 
had not slept in a boat, but under an arch- 
way in the cliff. 

'' Tom, old boy," said his friend, " I've 
been doing my best for you. I woke up 
early, and as you were still asleep I thought 
I 'd do you a good turn with Miss Pringle, 
so I went to her and said I was to blame 
for taking you out, and I asked her to for- 
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ve you this once. Then I told her how 
»rry you were, and how the state of the 
de deceived us both." 

" Well, what did she say ? " asked Tom. 

" She won't take you back t)n no account, 
he made me wait while she packed your 
[othes, and told me to tell you that you *d 
etter go home." 

"I'll never do that," replied Tom, 
ngrily ; " but I wish, Dick, you 'd minded 
our own business, and left me to manage 
line. 

" I do call that unkind. It *s not like 
ou, Tom ; but it never answers to help a 
3II0W out of a scrape." 

" I think I '11 go and beg her pardon, at 
ny rate. Don't you be vexed, Dick; I 
uppose you meant to be kind. Give me a 
lelping hand." 

When Tom stood up, he was so giddy 
hat he was glad to lie down again. " I 
lan't go," he said, piteously, " I feel so ill. 
Mother is going to Miss Pringle this morn- 
ng with my clothes ; ask her to come 
lere." 
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Dick was very glad to be thus dismissed, 
in order to escape farther questioning from 
Tom. And now we must inform our readers 
of the substance of the conversation which 
took place between him and the spinster, 
when he went, as he said, to do his friend 
a good turn. He had waited until the 
harbour clock struck six, and, rejoicing 
that Tom still slept, he ran to Miss Pringle's 
house. She was sweeping her shop, and 
grumbling meanwhile at having to do it 
herself. Dick rang the outside bell. She 
went hastily to the door, her face wearing 
its most severe expression ; and, to her 
astonishment, she saw a strange boy. Miss 
Pringle had resolved to keep Tom for the 
six months. In many respects he suited 
her, and she had even once or twice enter- 
tained the idea of giving him a shilling a 
week at the end of half a year, for he 
appeared, on the whole, to fit in better 
than any boy she had had before ; but Tom 
must show signs of repentance, and be 
severely punished for his disobedience. 
She considered turning him adrift into the 
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streets for the night would be wholesome 
discipline ; and hence she told Annie not 
to admit him if he knocked and rang twenty 
times, for he should never enter her house 
again. 

"Who are you?" Miss Pringle asked, 
when she saw the strange boy at her door. 

" I 'm Tom Gillies' friend," said Dick. 
" I 've called for his clothes ; he ain't 
coming back again ; he don't take to the 
baking business." 

" Impertinent boy I " exclaimed the 
spinster, angrily. " How dare he treat, 
me so rudely 1 I '11 complain to his 
mother." 

" They can't do nothing with him at 
home," said Dick, in a plausible tone. 
"He didn't ought to behave so to you. 
I 'm sure other boys would be glad to live 
here." 

" Certainly," replied Miss Pringle. " I 
really cannot understand Tom ; he men- 
tioned nothing to me about leaving yes- 
terday." 

" He was so angry because you didn't 
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let him in last night, and made him sleep 
under the archway; he says it was bar- 
barous of you, and you oughtn't to have 
treated him so badly." 

" Oh, that's the way he talks about his 
wicked behaviour; he wishes to turn the 
tables on me, I suppose. You may take 
his clothes away ; but it 's very annoyiog 
to be left without a boy." 

" I suppose I shouldn't do?" said Dick, 
looking very humble. " I should like to 
live with you." 

" What 's your name ? " 

"Dick Potter. I come from Norton 
Island." 

" If I take you I must learn something 
about your parents. I have known Mrs 
Gillies for many years, but I do not know 
your mother." 

" I haven't got a mother of my own," 
said Dick, rubbing his eyes with the back 
of his hand. " Mother died years ago, 
and father's married again, and there 's a 
Jot of children at home." 

^^ When couVd yow eoTSi^ tc^ rcie ?" 
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" To-day ; for I 'm sure Mr Pender would 
let me oflF at once. I only get odd jobs to 
do at the quarries, and I do want reg'lar 
work." 

** If you live with me you will have to 
work hard; I cannot have lazy people 
here. Tom did his work well if he liked. 
Are you certain he sent you for his 
clothes?" 

" Quite certain, Miss Pringle. If you 'd 
heard what shameful language he used 
about you, I'm sure you'd have sent 
them away, even if I hadn't come after 
them." 

" I thought you were his friend," said 
the spinster, sharply. 

" So I am, for we 've been brought up 
together, I might almost say ; but, for all 
that, I like justice to be done to people 
who's as kind to 'em as you've been to 
Tom." 

Time was fast slipping away, and Miss 
Pringle had to bake her bread ; she had 
hoped Tom would return in time to light 
the fire. " Wait a moment while I fetch 
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the clothes," she said, " for I must make^ 
my bread at once, or I shall be behind all 
day." 

She went to the drawers, and then dis- 
covered that Tom had worn his every-day 
suit. "Deceitful boy I" she muttered; 
"he must have been bent on mischief or 
he would not have changed his clothes 
secretly. I 'm sure he 's no loss." 

" There is the bundle," she said, giving 
it to Dick ; " if you like to take it to Tom, 
and return to me, I will see how you can 
work." 

" I shan't be long," replied Dick. 

Soon after the bundle of clothes was 
despatched Mrs Gillies called to see her 
son, and heard an exaggerated account of 
his behaviour from Miss Pringle. She 
scarcely heeded her last words, " I Ve got 
another boy in his place," but started away 
to find Tom, for the spinster could give her 
no information as to his whereabouts. She 
met Dick, who directed her; but he did 
not tell her whither he was going, and she 
was so full of seekmg foT Tom, she did not 
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remark on the strangeness of meeting him 
in the town at that early hour. 

^^ A pretty state of things I '' she said, 
angrily, when she found her son. " You 'II 
ruin yourself, Tom, and your father will be 
terribly vexed. I don't know what to do 
with you. I suppose you must go back 
home with me. Will is coming over in his 
boat at two o'clock, so get up and don't lie 
idly there. I '11 ask Mother Crampton to 
let you sit in her chimney corner until I 'm 
ready, and the boat's here." 

Tom tried to rise, but could not steady 
himself without his mother's help, he was 
so stiff and giddy. 

" Here's a bad boy come to sit in your 
kitchen, Mother Crampton," said Mrs 
Gillies, dragging her son in. ^* He 's been 
up to some of his old games, and Miss 
Pringle 's sent him off." 

Tom looked so miserable that the Dame 
made no remark. She had imagined 
something was amiss when he did not 
keep his appointment on the previous 
afternoon. 
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" He 's welcome to stay here/' she 
replied. 

" Then I 'm oflF," said Mrs Qillies. " I 
shall he back long before two o'clock. Sit 
by the fire, Tom, and don't stand shivering 
there." 

Mother Crampton had no time to ask 
any questions for the first hour ; but when 
her bed was made, 'and her room tidied, 
she put the breakfast things on a round 
table near the fire, with a loaf and butter. 

Tom sat with his head in his hands, and 
took no notice ; he felt very much ashamed, 
and fancied he was very ill. 

'' Come, my boy, cheer up," said Mother 
Crampton ; '' drink a cup of tea, eat the 
thin slice of bread and butter I 'm cutting 
for you, and then tell me all about yester- 
day.'' 

By degrees she drew from Tom the his- 
tory of his Sunday excursion with Dick, 
and why he had not come to see her. 

^^I*m very sorry to hear all this," she 
remarked, when he ceased speaking. ^' Oh, 
Tom, you 've been tying and not untying 
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knots all the week. I did so hope yoa were 
going to turn over a new lea£ I really 
am very very much grieved and disap- 
pointed." 

Tom's tears began to faU fast. If Mother 
Crampton had scolded, he could have borne 
it better than her kind, earnest words. 

" But it really was aU Dick's feult," he 
sobbed. " I shouldn't have thought about 
going to Lockstone if he hadn't asked 
me. 

" But not his fault that you yielded to 
the temptation. If you succumb to every 
unholy influence that you meet with in this 
world, you will heap up sorrow here and 
hereafter. 

" I never have been so wretched in all 
my life, except " — ^and Tom stopped, for he 
thought of grandmother's cat, and this 
made him remember that he was going 
home, and would see her. " I can't, I 
really can't," he added aloud, " I can't go 
home, Mother Crampton, for she — I mean, 
they 'II all be so angry with me." 

" You must bear it as part of the punish- 
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ment you have brought on yourself. Tou 
are not well enough to take another situa- 
tion directly ; but I will promise you, that 
if at the end of a week I hear a good 
character of you, and your cold is gone, 
you shall come and stay here until I find 
you something to do." 

Tom's eyes brightened. " That '11 make 
them kinder to me," he said. " Father 
told me never to show my face there again 
if I didn't stay with Miss Pringle; but 
perhaps he won't be so angry if I tell him 
what you say." 

" Deeds, not words, my boy," said Mother 
Crampton, drinking her last cup of tea. 
" I '11 step over the way, for I fancy neigh- 
bour Driver may want a boy to help in his 
bakehouse." 

Tom's face fell. " I'd rather be any- 
thing than a baker's boy," he exclaimed. 
Then checking himself, he added, "I'll 
do my best to be good. If only Dick Potter 
will keep clear of me I shan't mind. Miss 
Pringle will tell you that I tried hard to 
please her, though once or twice I was very 
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ricked," for Tom remembered the peach 
ind apples. 

" You must try and be good, Tom, 
)ecaTise you serve a great King. It 's no 
ise for you to think that you '11 be diffe- 
•ent if away from Dick's influence; you 
nust pray that strength may come to enable 
rou to endure temptation, as a good sol- 
iier of Christ." 

Mother Crampton had put away her last 
:ea-cup, when a tap came at her door ; the 
atch was lifted up, and a fresh-coloured 
iroman with a good-natured face looked in. 
* Otood morning. Mother," she said, in a 
Tiendly, cheery voice. " I 've just stepped 
)ver to tell you that my Jack has given us 
ip, for he 's had an oflFer to better himself 
n a gentleman's family ; so if you hear of 
I steady boy who '11 ride our horses, and 
Ake out the vegetables, I shall be glad. 
[ 'd rather not have a Dixtown boy, for I 
ion't want him to be running off home at 
dl hours. He must sleep under the 
counter, and do any odd jobs that are 
granted. He's treated like one of the 
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family if he behaves himself, I can t stay, 
for there 's nobody to mind the shop." 
And, without adding another word, Mrs 
Jones closed the door. 

Tom had risen in his excitement, and he 
looked very wistful. " Oh, Mother Cramp- 
ton, do you think she 'd have me ? I will 
try so hard to please her, she's so diffe- 
rent from Miss Pringle," he said. 

" It really does seem a lucky thing, and 
yet there 's no such thing as luck, Tom," 
replied the old woman, thoughtfully, " I 
believe, my dear, it's God helping you. 
I '11 go and say a word for you at once." 

The boy sat in great anxiety, and thought 
Mother Crampton would never come back. 
She and her opposite neighbour were on 
very friendly terms. Mrs Jones was a 
young married woman with two children. 
Her husband kept a greengrocer's shop, 
and had six bathing machines besides. 
She superintended the shop in the morning 
when the bathing season commenced, while 
Mr Jones and his boy were attending to 
the bathers. They had a good vegetable 
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and fruit garden one mile out of Dixtown, 
but they lived over the shop. They were 
kind-hearted, honest, and hard-working 
people, who highly appreciated good Mother 
Crampton. 

The dame did not find it very difficult to 
induce Mrs Jones to give Tom a trial, 
though she told her much of his past his- 
tory. "Id take him to please you," said 
the greengrocer's wife ; " send him over 
here at one o'clock, husband will be at home 
then." 

Tom almost forgot his illness and misery 
when Mother Crampton returned with such 
good news. He brushed his hair, and 
washed his hands, and waited anxiously 
for one o'clock to strike. 

Mr Jones was pleased with him, he ap- 
peared so desirous of finding a situation, and 
answered the questions he was asked in a 
straightforward manner; so he was engaged 
to come for a month on trial, at the rate 
of three shillings a- week, and his food and 
lodging. 

It seemed like a fortune to Tom. 
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" Mind, boy," said Mr Jones as he was 
leaving, " I won't have yesterday *s be- 
haviour repeated. Mother Crampton has 
told my missus all about it. If yon play 
truant, I '11 turn you out neck and crop- 
no Sunday gadding here. We treat our 
boy well, and expect him to attend church, 
and walk out with us and the children on 
fine afternoons. You may go over and 
see Mother Crampton sometimes ; and I'll 
give you a holiday home from Saturday 
until Monday once in six months." 

Tom could only keep reiterating, "Thank 
you, sir," and pulling the front lock of his 
hair, until it was a wonder he did not pull 
it out. 

"When shall I be wanted? " he asked. 

"Let's see — Jack goes on Monday. Come 
a week to-morrow," answered Mr Jones. 

" Mother Crampton 1 how can I thank 
you enough? " said Tom, rushing into the 
room. " I 'm engaged, and I'm going to 
get three shillings a- week. Oh, how jolly ! 
how jolly ! " 

" You seem wonderful better," said Mrs 
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Gillies, whom Tom httd not perceived in 
his excitement. 

" Yes, I am, mother, for I 'm so happy. 
Only think — I'm to have three shillings 
a-week. Father won't be angry to see 
me," and he clapped his hands and danced 
about with pleasure. 

Mother Crampton found an opportunity 
of whispering in his ear before he left, 
** My boy, if you wish to show your grati- 
tude to me, you will begin to pray." 

" I promise you I will," replied Tom ; 
and so they parted. 

" Hallo I how is it you 're back, like a 
bad penny ? " Will, who was waiting at 
the harbour, asked his brother. 

"I'm only come for a holiday," said 
Tom, looking very red. , 

"Has Miss Pringle been so handsome 
as to let you off so soon ? " 

" Tom isn't going back to Miss Pringle," 
answered Mrs GUlies. " He 's going to a 
place where he'll get good victuals and 
three shillings a-week." 

Mother Crampton had entreated her not 
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to scold Tom, " Make the best of it," 
she said. " The boy has had a bad com- 
panion in Dick Potter; let us see what 
we can do by treating him as if he 
were not worse than others. I like him 
with all his faults, and I mean to be 
his friend." 

Tom's appearance at home caused some 
excitement ; but after his father had heard 
his wife's version of the story, and his three 
elder brothers had put their questions, 
he was allowed to remain in peace, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the tea and fish, of 
which the whole family partook. He was 
telling them about his life with Miss 
Pringle, when three taps came at the 
door which made his blood run cold, for 
they told him that grandmother was there. 
She looked annoyed to see him. " Just as 
I expected,'* she said, contemptuously. 
"You'll never stay anywhere. You're 
a bad, worthless boy." 

" Gently, gently, granny," said Mrs 
Gillies. " Tom has come home for a holi- 
day. He 's bettered himself, aiid is going 
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to live with Mr Jones, the green-grocer, 
now.'* 

" Oh, that 's it, is it? Well, it doesn't 
matter to me where he goes, so that he isn't 
idling about the island with Dick Potter. 
I called to see if one of the boys would 
come over to-morrow morning. I 've had 
a willow given to me for poor Tabby's 
grave " — ^and here the old woman's voice 
trembled a little — " and I want it planted, 
and the fuchsia that's there now put in 
the garden." 

"I'll come in the evening," said Will, 
" but I shan't have time in the morning. 
We go away fishing first thing." 

" I daresay the evening will do just as 
well," replied granny, " for the tree has a 
good root ; it won't die if it 's left out of 
the ground another day." 

" May I come to you in the morning?" 
Tom ventured to say. " I can dig as well 
as the boys." 

" You! " exclaimed old Mrs Gillies, in a 
voice that stung Tom. " As if I should 
ask you to do anything for me. Will, 
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do not forget your promise. Good-bye 
alL" 

" Granny will never like you, Tom, that's 
quite certain," remarked Harry, rising from 
the table as he spoke. " Come, Will, we 
must see to our nets, and get ready for 
to-morrow.' 

Tom was miserable again. He followed 
his mother into the kitchen, and said, "I'll 
go to bed, for I feel as if I were beginning 
to shiver again." 

" I would if I were you," she answered, 
kindly. " A long night will do you a deal 
of good." 

Tom prayed his first earnest prayer be- 
fore he undressed. The words he said 
were somewhat rambling, but they came 
from his heart. Then he crept into his 
corner of the room, and was soon so fast 
asleep, that he did not hear his little 
brothers come to bed. 

The next morning he felt much better, 

and could not resist a great desire that 

possessed him to see Tabby's grave; yet 

be did not wIbIx to meet his grandmother. 
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talked along the shore so as not to be 

. approaching by her, and clambered 

;he cliff dose to tiie door of the cottage ; 

his precautions availed nothing, for 

Jiny canght sight of him, and called 

u, " What are you prowling about here 

:, Tom ? You never do any one credit. 

shows how bad you are, for Miss Pringle 

t send you away and take Dick in your 

lace." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Tom in 

ustonishment. " Who told you Dick was 

joing to live with Miss Pringle ? " 

^^He told me so himself last night. 
I met him on my way home after I'd 
seen you. He came over to fetch his 
clothes. I heard a few things about you 
from him." 

" I '11 fight him for telling lies. I know 
he's played me false," said Tom; and, 
without waiting to think, he ran off to find 
his former friend. 

Mrs Potter was busy washing when Tom 
entered her cottage, and asked, in a very 
unceremonious manner, " Where 's Dick ?" 
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" Gone to his new situation. How 
it yon didn't suit Miss Pringle, Tom? 

" I did suit her until Dick interfer 
replied the lad, more quietly, for 
Potter had asked the question very kir 

" I hope you will soon find another pla 

" I 've got one already," replied T 
and his face cleared. " I 'm glad n( 
go back and live with Miss Pringle ; 
I hat£ to be so badly treated as Bi 
treated me." 

Mrs Potter would have probably en 
raged Tom to give his version of the s 
had she not been very busy, and reall; 
tensely relieved to think that her ste 
had gone to live a little distance off. 

Tom had so much food for though 
forgot all about his desire to see Tal 
grave, and sat on a rock wondering 
ever Dick managed to ingratiate hii 
into Miss Pringle's good graces. 

" If I find he's played me false, 
fight him, that I will," he said, aloud. 

" And tie another knot," Tom seemi 
hear. 
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** No, I won't do that," he said, as if 
answering some one who spoke. " I '11 
pray instead. After all, I 've got the best 
of the bargain, and I know I don't deserve 
it. How I wish I was good, like Miss 
Annie and Mother Orampton." 

When Tom returned home, he found his 
sister alone, for the little ones were at 
school, and his mother gone to Dixtown. 
They had a long talk together, and Sally 
was deeply interested in all that he told 
her about his new friends; he read to 
her the chapter from ^^ Come to Jesus," en- 
titled, "Ye who are Young, Come," and 
she said she should remember the words 
about tyiDg fresh knots. 

" I'll buy you a book like mine, Sally," 
said Tom, " as soon as I get my first wages, 
and I mean to buy myself a Bible. Have 
you got one?" 

"Yes, of course I have; don't you re- 
member I had it for a prize from Mr Pen- 
der while I was at school." 

Mrs Gillies returned iBrom Dixtown 
late in the afternoon, and found Tom 



1 
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sitting quietly at home, telling his lit 
brothers and sisters a story. 

" What do you say to Dick having gc 
to live with Miss Pringle?" she ad 
him. 

" He 's played me false, mother ; b 
after all, he's done me good. Have ] 
spoken to him?" 

" Certainly I have. He looks very m( 

indeed; and Miss Pringle says she ne 

i I had such a boy ; but new brooms sw< 

[ clean. Dick has only been tried for a i 

hours. He sent his love to you." 

' *^ I *d rather not have it. Did 3 

tell him, mother, I'd got another siti 

tion ? " 

"Yes; I couldn't help it." 
,. " What did he say ? " 

"Not much; but I thought he lool 
rather vexed when he heard you were 
have three shillings a week." 

" I 'm ojff to grandmother, Tom," f 
Will, looking in at the door. " You 7 
as well come and help me." 

Tom was glad to accompany his bro 
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though granny scowled when she saw him. 
" I want his help," explained Will. 

" Oh, very well," she replied, " then I Ve 
nothing more to say. I know it seems 
nonsense to you for me to make all this 
fuss about a cat's grave," she continued, 
when Will began removing the shells; 
"but I loved Tabby so much. I declare 
I looked for her to meet me just as your 
mother looks out for you. A lone woman 
takes to dumb animals. I never returned 
home without wondering if she was watch- 
ing for me to come." 

" Why don't you get another, granny? " 
asked Will. 

"I'd rather not. I don't want to love 
another as I loved poor Tabby." 

Tom felt very guilty, and was thoroughly 
glad when all was in order again. He ap- 
plied himself to place the shells with such 
exactness, that he won thanks from grand- 
mother on leaving. 

" I can't have the big knot I tied when 
I killed Tabby for ever on my shoulders," 
he thought, when he was alone. " I '11 
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make up my mind to buy grandmother a 
handsome kitten with my first wages, and 
it shall have a red collar. I '11 tell Mother 
Crampton, that I will, and ask her opinion. 
Perhaps she'll advise me to confess to 
granny how wicked I have been; but I 
don't know how I ever shall, for she down- 
right hates me now." 



CHAPTER XII. 



QUITE BLIND. 



While the events we have narrated in the 
last two chapters occurred, Annie Newton 
was passing through deep waters. Her 
father's health, as we know, had been de- 
clining for some time, and his eyesight was 
sorely alBfected. She would have entered 
into the question of Tom's dismissal with 
more earnestness, had she been differently 
situated; but on the very Monday when 
Dick acted so falsely, Mr Newton awoke to 
blindness. 

" Annie, child," he called from his bed, 
^^ I can't see this morning." 

The young girl was quickly at his side. 
^^ What is the matter, papa?" she asked, 
for she only heard the accents of pain, but 
did not distinguish the words. 
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" I 'm blind — I can't see you, darling." 

^* Perhaps yon will be better presently, 
papa," she replied. " I will get breakfast 
ready, and fetch you some warm water, 
and you shall bathe your eyes.'* 

She was soon on her way down-stairs, 
but found, to her discomfort, that the kit- 
chen fire was only just lighted, and that 
Miss Pringle was very cross. 

" You must wait for your water, miss," 
she said. " It 's too bad of Tom Gillies 
to treat me like this. He's sent for his 
clothes, and won't come back again.'* 

Annie was so pre-occupied that she 
scarcely noticed Miss Pringle's remark 
about Tom, but answered, " Papa is so ill 
this morning that I want to get him some 
breakfast at once." 

"The water will boil in five minutes. 
You must be patient, Miss Annie." 

"I suppose I must; but I am really 
very much troubled. Miss Pringle. I shall 
return to papa, and come back again for 
my water." 

" She 's only a child in behaviour, and 
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ht to know better than be so full of her 
a affairs, and never think of my wor- 
8," said the spinster to herself. " I 
>nder if that new boy will snit me. It 's 
tensely vexing, to be sure, to be left in 
is manner by Tom. I really began to 
ke him." And Miss Fringle vented her 
pleen on the chairs and tables, and knocked 
jid thumped her furniture, and banged the 
loors, and poked the fire noisily. She was 
glad to see Dick; and he set to work so 
heartily that he soon made up for lost 
time. When Annie came down the second 
time, he was receiving orders from his mis- 
tress. She could not help noticing his face 
— ^it struck her as so opposite to Tom's; 
but she asked no questions then, for her 
father appeared so prostrate, she scarcely 
liked to leave him for a few minutes. He 
seemed better able to talk after he had 
taken a cup of tea, and called her to his side. 
" I 'm quite blind, Annie, darling," he 
murmured. "Quite blind; it's come at 
last. God help you ! " And he sobbed, as 
only a man can sob when hope 4ies out 
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for the moment, and lie thinks of those 
whose lives depend on his exertions for 
support. 

Annie came to her father's side. " Papa, 
dear, God will help us — ^we shall not be 
left," she said. 

" I 'm so disappointed, child. I felt so 
much better yesterday, and yet I knew it 
must come at last. How I shall miss the 
blue sky and the fields and trees. But I 
must not forget ; there is a land beyond, 
where I shall see again." 

" Yes, dear father, try and think of that 
land, and then you will have strength to 
bear anything that comes." 

**Draw nearer to me, Annie; put your 
face between my hands ; let me know your 
features by feeling them. I did so love to 
look at you." 

'^ I will try very hard to be eyes to you, 
papa. I will take you out, and tell you 
about everything I see. I can pick up the 
shells we require quite well now." 

" Ah! that is another trouble, dearest 
We have only tyro more boxes to sell." 
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at I can arrange others, papa. I 

how to find all the shells, and I can 

the boxes. I shall always keep one 

ittern. We will go to Mother Cramp- 

esently, and take her a finished box." 

ot to-day, dearest. I am too ill to 

the house." 

hen I shall have time to complete a 

1 this afternoon." 

I invalid sighed deeply, and his 

iter left him for awhile to put the 

in order. Then she sat down by 
de and arranged the shells, chatting 

indifferent things, and trying her 
o cheer him. At the same time, she 
dull pain oppressing her, when she 
ed to herself her father depending 
r efforts for support. When she was 
nto her tiny room at night, she wept 
ly. So soon as her tears were spent, 
neeled in prayer, and told out all her 
and hopes to her Father in Heaven, 

she was quite calm and trustful 
. " Why should I doubt God ? " she 

herself. "He fed His people in 
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lur father," said the dame; "there is 
ercy in that. Cheer up, deary; your 
valid will grow reconciled to his blind- 
iss as time goes on. God gives more of 
imself when He takes away outside props, 
e's been thinking of you already. I sold 
box of shells last evening, and I have an 
der for one more at ten shillings, and 
TO more at a guinea each. The gentle- 
an who requires them wants you to have 
em ready in a month, as they are for 
rthday presents." 

Annie felt greatly comforted, and at last 
'ew cheerful, for she was encouraged to 
jpend on her own exertions, and to have 
ith in God ; added to this, the order for 
.e three boxes would bring in enough 
oney for several weeks' food and lodging. 
Y degrees she and Mother Crampton con- 
Tsed on other topics, and Tom was not 
rgotten among them. 
"I know that I shall find he's been 
ore sinned against than sinning," re- 
arked the dame. " I don't mean that 
5 ought to have broken God's day; but 

L 
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I 'm sure Dick Potter has been his wwst 
enemy, and led him into evil." 

"Miss Pringle has a new boy," said 
Annie ; " I saw him just now ; bat he has 
not a pleasant face." 

" She has soon found a successor to Tom, 
then. I am very partial to that lad, and 
am glad that he is going to live opposite, 
and with such good people as Mr and Mrs 
Jones." 

" I suppose you managed to secure the 
situation for him? You are always lend- 
ing a helping hand. Mother Crampton. I 
am not the only one who has to thank you 
for kindnesses. Now, I am going back to 
persuade papa to take a walk with me, and 
I intend to be very bright, and not allow 
myself to think how desolate I shall feel 
when I have to pick up shells alone, and 
realise that papa will never accompany me 
ogain." 

" Be a brave little maiden, even if sad 
thoughts force themselves on you. Should 
Tom Gillies turn out as well as I expect 
be willy I 'm sure he will be glad to help 
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yon; and I'm qnite snre Mr Jones will 
grant him an occasional half-holiday for 
the purpose. 

" That is a famous idea," said Annie. 
** Mrs Jones has always been very kind to 
me, and I shall not mind asking a favour 
of her." 

In five minutes Annie was home and 
standing by the invalid's side. " Capital 
news, papa," sbe said ; then, noticing the 
traces of tears, she continued, in afi anxious 
tone, *^you have been crying, feither; oh 
do not, please, do not fret. I have an 
ord^r for three more boxes. Now, come 
out for a walk — ^the air will refresh you," 
and she put his hat on and led him 
gently to the door and down the stairs. 

Miss Pringle brushed past them in the 
passage. Mr Newton drew back. " Did 
I hurt you," he asked. " I am quite blind 



now." 



" No — nothing to speak of," she replied, 
hastily. 

They walked slowly down the narrow 
pathway from the top of the cliff to the 
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sands^ Annie going first and holding her 
father's hand. 

"How nicely you manage, papa," she 
said, " and how beautiful the air is; abeady 
you are better. We will sit down, while I 
tell you how every point looks, and which 
part is in shadow." She prattled on until 
Mr Newton was beguiled into asking ques- 
tions, and forgot himself and his sorrow 
for awhile. 

They remained out for more than an 
hour before he expressed a wish to return. 
Their simple dinner over, Annie arranged 
her shells. She was thus employed when 
a step was heard on the stairs, and Miss 
Pringle tapped at the door. A visit from 
her never boded any good, but generally 
heralded some unpleasantness. 

" I came to say, I 'm sorry you Ve gOne 
blind, Mr Newton," she began. "I'm 
sorry for two reasons : one for yourself, 
and the other because I 'm obliged to give 
you notice, that if my rent isn't paid regu- 
larly, I can't keep you. I don't know how 
yon '11 live now, ^^nA. I'm too poor to let 
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my rooms for notliing. I thought it was 
better to speak plainly and come to some 
understanding." 

Mr Newton looked very much pained. 
" If I fail in paying my rent, you may 
complain," he said; " but I think it would 
have been better for you to have waited 
until such was the case. My daughter can 
fit up the boxes of shells almost as well as 
I can, and we have several orders to execute. 
More I cannot say." 

Annie's face flushed crimson, and she 
felt inclined to answer, " You cruel, un- 
kind woman, how dare you behave thus ? " 
but she restrained herself, and only replied, 
" I shall manage the rent. Miss Pringle ; 
you may trust me." 

"Very well, miss, that's enough; but 
I must be just to myself and look after my 
own interests, for I 'm a lone woman," and 
the spinster left the room. 

"Never mind her, papa!" exclaimed 
Annie, " we shall be as well off as before ; 
and I know God will take care of us. I 
only wish we could change our lodgino*." 
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" Better not, child ; we know all the 
disagreeables we have to put up with 
here." 

" Miss Pringle is not a happy woman, 
and she is really very hard by nature, I do 
believe. How unkindly she behaves to 
her boys ! I wonder if the new one she 
has now is the Dick Potter that Mother 
Crampton says has done so much harm, 
and been such a bad friend to Tom Gillies." 

"As if there were not two boys of the 
same name at Dixtown." 

" Still, papa, it is odd that he happens 
to be called Dick," persisted Annie, 

Mr Newton smiled at his daughter, and 
the conversation ended here. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
tom's first wages. 

At the close of Dick's first week with Miss 
Pringle he had won a high place in her 
opinion; bnt not so with Annie or her 
father, who were duly i» formed by Mother 
Crampton of the cowardly part he had 
acted towards Tom. 

Mr Newton ventured to tell Miss Pringle 
she had done wrong when she engaged 
Dick, which made her extremely angry, 
and very insolent to her lodger, so sure was 
she that she had found a treasure. 

Dick had to gain an end, and was re- 
solved to get possession of the money he 
had seen counted almost every night since 
he came to live with Miss Pringle ; but his 
chance of appropriating it seemed very 
remote, for the spinster kept her door so 
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carefully locked. He heard her enlarge on! 
her poverty, and knew her words were 
false ; and he began to class her with him- 
self, and to think he had a right to deceive 
her, as she in her turn was deceiving others ; 
so he stole her fruit and sweets, and man- 
aged to thieve them so cleverly that she 
was not aware of the fact. If he exceeded 
his usual number of drops he put more 
flour into the bottles, and gave short mea- 
sure to the children who came to the shop 
to spend their halfpennies; and he never 
carried apples out without taking several 
of the best, nor sold peaches without add- 
ing something to the price his mistress 
asked. 

It was on the first Sunday afternoon 
which Tom spent in Mr Jones' service that 
he met Dick; but before we describe the 
interview we must tell how Tom prospered. 

His holiday was a happy one, and he 

entered on his new situation with a light 

and glad heart. Mr Jones received him 

kindly, and so did his wife. He passed his 

days thus : — ^He loa^ la^f ote fi.ve o'clock, and 
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so soon as lie was dressed he groomed and 
harnessed the old horse Tippler; then he 
accompanied his master to the garden and 
helped him to cat fresh Tegetables and 
gather fruit By half-past six they were 
back again, in order to be ready to drive 
the machines down to the sea. Later od, 
Tom retnrned to the shop, which he cleaned 
out, or carried the vegetables round. In the 
evening he took the children on the sands. 
Willy, the eldest, was five, and he and Tom 
soon became fast friends. He was carrying 
him when he met Dick; his master and 
mistress were sitting on a rock with the 
baby a little distance off. Tom did not see 
his former friend approaching, but when 
he heard the voice he knew so well, he 
turned abruptly away. Dick was not to be 
shaken off easily. " Don't turn away, Tom, 
like that," he whined ; " think how many 
years we 've been friends." 

" But we ain't friends now, and some 
day I mean to tell Miss Pringle the whole 
truth." 

Dick would have liked to have knocked 
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Tom down, but such behaviour would, he 
knew, damage his cause, so he only whim- 
pered, " Don't b6 hard on me ; I 'm sure 
you've nothing to complain of; and get- 
ting a something every week, and I nothing; 
why I really did you a good turn." 

^' But you didn't mean to. If Mother 
Crampton hadn't helped me I might have 
gone my own way to the bad." 

" Well, anyhow, you've tumbled on your 
legs, Tom, so do be friends. You '11 come 
and see me sometimes, and I '11 try to run 
in and look at you. I 'm very lonely, and 
we used to be so fond of one another." 

^* Master allows no visitors, and I know 
Miss Pringle doesn't ; and I 'm very busy 
from morning till night ; there 's plenty for 
me to do," replied Tom ; " we shall meet 
out sometimes.*' 

"You 're a lucky fellow to Ml in with 
such nice people," replied Dick, " and yet, 
on the whole, Miss Pringle doesn't behave 
badly to me. I went to church with her 
this morning. I suppose she 's not a rich 
woman, Tom?" 
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" No, she can't be, or she wouldn't be 
Always saying she was poor ; but she does 
St fair business, and, I'm sure, allows 
aothing to be wasted. I suppose her pro- 
its ain't large." 

" Tom ! " called his master at this mo- 
nent, " we 're moving." 

The lad responded to the call with a 
lasty "good-bye," to his former com- 
3anion. 

"I hate him," snarled Dick, walking 
dowly away in the opposite direction. 

That evening Tom went to see Mother 
3rampton, who was unwell. He heard 
irom her about Mr Newton's blindness, 
ind determined to try and help Annie, 
irith his master s permission, to find the 
shells she needed for her boxes. They 
{poke of Dick, and the old lady warned 
lim against keeping up any acquaintance 
^ith his former companion. 

" I never mean to again," said Tom, with 
;reat self-assurance. "I'm not to be caught 
JO easily as I used to be." 

"Don't be too positive," answered the 
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dame ; and then she added so many kind 
and loving words about God being the only 
refuge from temptation, and the need of 
getting daily strength for daily need, by 
prayer, that Tom's self-assurance vanished, 
and he told her about killing grandmother's 
cat, and that he intended to buy a new 
kitten for her, which was to have a red 
collar. 

*^ But you must tell your grandmother 
why you give her the present." 

"That 's just what I expected you would 
say ; but it will be hard work." 

'^Not so hard as losing a cat. I'm in- 
deed grieved for your poor grandmother; 
lone people can't help loving dumb crea- 
tures very much." 

" But I did not mean to kill Tabby." 

"Perhaps not; but you meant to do 
something to pay off old scores according 
to your own confession. What else have 
you done wrong in, Tom?" 

"I stole a peach from Miss Pringle, and 

a good many apples, and let Digk in two 

nighta. I do sO wish. I 'd never done any 
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3 wicked thiDgs; for now I know 
I seem to have tied knots in all 
ns, and I can't tell whenever they'll 
3d. K I hadn't them to weigh me 
low thankful I should be." 
B not too late to mend. You may 
lie most difficult knots if you will, 
ing all your care on God, and asking 
s Spirit may teach you : tell grand- 
the whole truth when you give her 
3et, and wait for an opportunity of 
Miss Pringle, and then say boldly 
why you wish to render her some 

en tell her about Dick Potter." 

s, even that when the right tune 

thought for a few moments ere he 
3d. *' I really will conquer myself 
vay you 've advised. Mother Cramp- 
'11 go on praying." 
en in the end you will conquer, so 
•t afraid. But I should be very sad 
t you were going to try and reform 
f in your own strength." 
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"Thank you for all youVe said," re- 
marked Tom, when they had talked in the 
same strain for another half hour. " You 
look tired, so I'll be off. I shall run up 
to the Castle and then home.^^ 

Tom found two friends on the Castle 
Hill — Mr Newton and his daughter. As 
they were sitting on one of the wooden 
benches, he ventured to approach theuL 

" Here is Tom Gillies," said Annie to 
her father. 

" Ask him to come and tell me how he 
is getting on." 

Tom took the seat next to Mr Newton, 
and related the history of himself in his bluff, 
honest way ; he also ventured to ask in 
conclusion, " May I do anything for you, sir? 
I ain't got much time to spare ; but while 
the mornings are so light, I can be np first 
thing — three o'clock isn't too soon for me." 

Mr Newton was touched. "I thank 
you, Tom," he answered. " If my daughter 
goes to pick up shells, you will be very use- 
ful ; but I think I must ask your master to 
grant you a lialt-la.oM^Y*'' 
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" I 'm sure he will 1 " exclaimed the boy. 
^^I shall be proud to help Miss Annie. 
I '11 work off hours for master, to make up." 

"You're a kind-hearted lad," said Mr 
Newton, adding, with a deep sigh, " I am 
quite blind now, and that makes me so 
helpless about the shells. It 's hard work, 
but there is a good God over us all : He 
will care for me and my child." 

Annie's eyes filled. " Don't think of 
me, father," she said, with an effort to be 
cheerful; "remember I am very clever, 
and Mother Crampton manages to sell the 
boxes as quickly as I fill them." 

"Bless you, my little daughter," said 
her father, tenderly. "Tom," he added, 
earnestly, " serve God while you are young, 
and while you have life and health. If I 
had not found rest in believing, I do not 
know how I should have endured my afflic- 
tion. Now, Annie, let us be moving." 

Tom accompanied his friends down the 
Castle Hill, and then went directly home. 

The days passed smoothly along, until the 
end of tiie first month, when Mr Jones 
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paid Tom his wages. The boy felt ver 
rich — twelve shillings seemed an inexhausi 
able mine of wealth. He had laid it oi 
many times before he actually spent i 
First, he agreed to give two shillings fc 
a kitten which had one of the finest tai] 
ever seen, and two shillings for a new re 
collar for Pussy. Then he had to purchag 
presents for Sally and his younger brothei 
and sisters. 

" I wish I could manage to get a holida 
from Saturday until Sunday night, ( 
Monday morning first thing," thougl 
Tom. " I 'd sooner pay a shilling to g 
back, if Harry or Will ain't coming ov 
It 's a deal of money, but I want to se 
up with grandmother, besides the kr 
and collar will be waiting. I '11 ask mj 
if I may go, and tell him I shan't w 
holiday in six months' time, if I may 
one on Saturday." 

On Wednesday morning Tom pn 
his request, as he and Mr Jones d 
the market garden. He had can 
wages over to "NLo^Xiet C»i^xa^\.Q\i 
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previous evening, and asked her to keep 
his money until he knew whether he could 
be spared on Saturday. 

"Please, sir, I'm going to ask you a 
great favour. May I go home on Satur- 
day until Sunday night or Monday morn- 
ing?" 

" What 1 home-sick, Tom ? " 

" No, master — not exactly." 

" Then I suppose you want to take your 
first earnings to your mother? But no, 
it can't be that either, when Mrs Gillies is 
so often over here. Well, what is it? " 

" It 's a great secret, sir, between me 
and Mother Crampton ; but I '11 tell you 
if you promise to keep it." 

" Yes, I will promise." 

" I 've seen a beautiful cat that I 've 
said I'll buy for grandmother, and I've 
ordered a red collar, and I want to take it 
to her." 

" Right, boy. You 're good to remember 
the aged. Yes, you may go." 

Tom thought for the first moment that 
he would not undeceive his master; then 

M 
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he felt that if he left Mr Jones in ignor- 
ance of the truth, he would be more troubled 
than if he told him everything — ^why he 
bought the kitten, and why he wished to 
see his gi-andmother. His anxiety to un- 
tie old knots and to tie no new ones made 
him stammer out, " I don't deserve to be 
praised, sir, for I wronged grandmother; 
only I didn't mean to do what I did," and 
here he stopped and looked so uncomfort- 
able, that Mr Jones said, by way of en- 
couragement — 

" I should like to hear your story, Tom, 
if you can trust me. I've had troubles 
and temptations in my time, so perhaps I 
can help you." 

Mr Jones was as simple and true in his 
religious beliefs as in his dealings with 
men. He tried to be a Christian at all 
times ; therefore he was in a position to, be 
a wise and efficient help to Tom at this 
stage of his life's history. So the lad 
spoke openly to his master about the past, 
nor did he conceal the struggle he. had 
with himself before he resolved to confess 
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his wrong-doing to grandmother when he 
gave her the kitten. 

"You'd but half do your work if you 
left your grandmother in ignorance of the 
reason why you gave her a new cat. You 
shall have a holiday, and I'll lend you 
that nice covered basket of mine to carry 
pussy in. I say, go on and prosper. You 
shall leave on Saturday afternoon and re- 
turn on Monday; and if your brother's 
boat isn't coming, why, I '11 go shares in 
hiring one to bring you back." 

" Oh, thank you — thank you, sir. Now 
I am indeed happy. If only grandmother 
isn't very angry and will forgive me, I 
shall be the j oiliest fellow living." 

" You must bear the old lady's anger, 
my boy ; remember you deserve it. You 
took her child when you killed her Tabby, 
and it 's to be expected that she '11 feel in- 
dignant when she learns the truth. How- 
ever, there 's one cure— that is in prayer. 
Pray without ceasing that all may be well, 
and that her heart may be softened toward 
you." 
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Tom was hasj thai week mailring Iiiis 
pnrcbases. A tiiird of ibis month's wages 
were consmned hf grandmotlier's present 
The Bible be boi^t for himself cost one 
shilling and sixpence ; a yard of ribbon for 
Sallj^ and the promised copj of ^^ Come to 
Jesns^^ took another shilling and penny ; 
two shillings he reserred for his mother, 
who undertook to wash and mend his 
clothes at the rate of siipence a-week; 
ten pennies were deroted to fiye boxes of 
toys for his yomiger brothers and sisters ; 
and the balance that remained he handed 
back to Mother Crampton. 

Tom saw his brother Will on Friday, 
who said he would be in Dixtown on the 
morrow, and expected to leave the pier at 
four o'clock in the afternoon for Norton 
Island, and that he was obliged to come in 
again on Monday at six o'clock ; so Tom's 
diflSculties in this respect were removed, 
and, in fact, all seemed to prosper for his 
proposed excursion. 

Mrs Gillies crossed with her sons on 
iSaturday. The basket and parcel Tom 
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carried gave rise to many questions, and 
he had to acknowledge that he had been 
been laying out some of his month's wages 
in presents. 

^^ I hope you Ve not been spending your 
money foolishly," said his mother. 

" No, not foolishly," answered Tom. 
" I wanted to buy these things ; and from 
this time I mean to save." 

Mrs Gillies did not reprove Tom further. 
She had received a good character of him 
from Mr Jones ; and as he handed her two 
shillings, she merely added a few general 
remarks on the duty of being economical. 

Tom, as may be supposed, had a hearty 
welcome at home. His young brothers 
and sisters crowded round him, and were 
so delighted with their presents that he felt 
quite a hero among them. Of course, 
they wanted to know what the basket con- 
tained ; and when Tom showed the kitten, 
the young ones clapped their hands with 
delight. Pussy seemed in no wise fright- 
ened at so many eyes peeping into her 
basket; she shook herself, and stepped 
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from it quite quietly^ to lap some milk out 
of a saucer. 

"Is it to stay here, Tom?" questioned 
one of his little sisters. 

" No ; it 's for grandmother," he an- 
swered 

" Shall I go with you when you take it 
to her ? " asked Sally. 

" I 'd rather go alone," he replied. 

Directly after tea Tom started off, 
basket in hand. It was nearly seven 
o'clock when he reached grandmother's 
cottage; and as September was far ad 
vanced the evenings were beginning t 
draw in. Still there was light enough 
see pussy, and Tom thought it was bet^ 
to get over his interview at once rat^ 
than wait until the following day. 
tapped softly at the door. Grandmo 
opened it, and started back. 

"You, Tom!" she said. "Ay, " 
member they told me you were co: 
I 'm glad to hear a better account o 
JStep in." 

Grandmothei \v^.3l oxi!^^ Q\i^^"bQ.fore 
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as civilly to Tom, and he felt very thank- 
ful that she was so inclined to be pleasant. 
He had carried out his master's and Mother 
Crampton's advice, and there seemed an 
answer to his prayers at first starting. 

'' I 'm getting on nicely," he answered, 
sitting on a wooden stool close to grand- 
mother, and clearing his throat, which felt 
very husky. "And, you know, I have 
wages now ; so I 've spent part of my first 
month's money in buying you a present." 

" Bought me a present ! it 's something 
quite new for me to have one ; they 're rare 
things, Tom." And again granny spoke 
kindly. 

The boy opened his basket, and, lifting 
the kitten out, placed her gently in the old 
woman's lap. Pussy, as if she knew what 
would please her new mistress best, curled 
herself round, and lay still, purring and 
moving her tail gently up and down. 

" What a beauty I " exclaimed grand- 
mother. " Is this for me, Tom? It's 
handsomer than Tabby, I declare. Oh, 
how happy you've made me! and I don't 
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deserve it, for I've been so Tmkind 
you.'* 

"Don't say that, grandmother; it's 
who have been unkind to yon. But 
didn't mean it; I really didn't mean 
kiU your old Tabby." 

" Then you killed her after all ? " 

" Yes, grandmother ; but this is how 
was. You must listen while I tell yi 
everything." And Tom gave a full descri 
tion of how it all happened ; that he w 
very angry when his grandmother declar 
she would tell tales of him and get h 
punished, and that seeing Tabby suggee 
the wicked thought, that if he were thrasJ 
he would be thrashed for something. *' 
yet I hardly know what I wanted, gi 
mother," he added, " for I 'm sure I c 
want Tabby to go mad or be killed, 
think I hoped something would come 
that would pain you, because you y 
cross with me. I 've been so miseral 
since. Oh, do say you forgive me : 
do." 

^^ Forgive y o\x, Totcl \ X^^e^ ^ tka 
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but I need your forgiveness as much as you 
need mine. It was cruel of you to treat 
Tabby as you did, but I 'd no business to be 
so hard upon you. I know I 'm a cross- 
grained old woman, but I '11 try and turn 
over a new leaf. To think of your spending 
your money on a new cat, and buying such 
a smart collar too. I 'm so pleased ; and, 
what 's more, I hope I 've learnt a lesson 
from you that will do me good as long as I 
live.'' 

Tom did not leave his grandmother until 
after eight. He told her many things con- 
nected with his new life, and a great deal 
about Mr Newton and his daughter. When 
they parted, she kissed him, and said, 
" Never let us speak of the past again, and 
let no one know who killed Tabby. Tell 
your father that we mean to be good friends 
for the future. Come and see me to-mor- 
row, and hear how my new Tabby — for she 
shall have the same name as my old pet — 
likes her quarters." 

'' I '11 come," answered Tom. " I 'm 
going to the service in the afternoon, for 
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notice was given to the children i 
this morning that a friend of Mr '. 
would preach. Will you come too 
mother ? " 

" I 've never been yet." 

" The more reason you shoult 
Mr Jones is very particular how 
my Sunday, and Mother Orampton 
ought to keep God's day holy. 
going to church twice now ; I ' 
missed one evening since I 've bee 
new situation, and that was when 
Crampton was ill." 

" I tell you what I '11 do. K yi 
and fetch me, I 'II go with yoi 
schoolroom to-morrow. I moat lo< 
in, as she 's strange here," said gr 

" I '11 come in good time for 
vice," answered Tom, as he left 
tage. 

Sunday morning rose without 
Tom was np early, and bathed, 
wards he took the little ones for 
and read to them out of his ne' 
Uianer was attwe\Ne,&xi4«.t half- 
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the bell began to ring for the afternoon 
service. Most of the cottagers went to the 
schoolroom, for Mr Pender told his men he 
hoped they would all attend ; so some went 
out of curiosity, others to please their 
master, and a few because they loved to 
hear about their Saviour, 

" Tom, I shan't forget what I 've heard 
in a hurry," said grandmother, as they 
walked home after the service. ^^ It 's an 
easy text to remember — ' Turn ye, turn ye, 
why will ye die ? ' And he looks close on 
death himself. What a deal I 've got to 
learn, according to him. I 'm wrong alto- 
gether." 

" The gentleman said in grander words 
just what Mother Cramp ton told me," 
answered Tom, " that every one who won't 
come to Christ will die in their sins. Oh, 
grandmother, I 've been trying so hard to 
believe and learn of Jesus in the last few 
weeks." 

" And I '11 try too, Tom. You must 
know there was a time in my life when my 
heart was softer, but it 's grown hard with 
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for I 'm an old woman ; but, Tom, I '11 come 
to Jesus at once, for He alone can save." 

" I Ve untied a big knot since yester- 
day," thought Tom, ere he fell into a sound 
sleep and dreamed sweet dreams. But no 
sleep and no bright dreams came to Miss 
Pringle on that Sunday night, nor to Mr 
Newton nor his daughter Annie. The 
reason why we must reserve for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



TfiB ACCIDENT. 



Dick was no nearer the wished-for 
on that Saturday afternoon when Toi 
home, nor did he see any chance of 
ing the prize. He was growing w 
controlling himself, and vexed and a: 
that his former friend avoided hi 
when they met, Tom passed on witl 
civil words of greeting, but refu 
make an appointment to walk out. 

Miss Pringle had not been feelinj 
so well of late — ^not that much ailed 
but she was very tired after her day' 
and extremely cross. She was se 
too, that it cost her a greater effor 
was usual to lift her gold up and 
from the cupboaid shelf, and detei 
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to change some of her hardly-earned 
sovereigns into crisp bank-notes. 

On the Sunday night which brought 
such pleasant dreams to Tom, she retired 
to her room at the usual hour. Dick did 
not watch his mistress count her money 
quite so regularly as in the first fortnight, 
for he knew the process so well. He was 
falling asleep without having first looked 
through the keyhole, and was startled by 
hearing a loud crash overhead. He jumped 
up and listened, for he fancied it was fol- 
lowed by a low moan. Mr Newton and 
his daughter Annie, who were about to 
separate for the night, heard the noise too, 
and Annie rushed to the door and opened 
it, when she heard the words, " Help 
me. 

'^ Can you let me in ? " she asked. 

*^No; I'm too much hurt," groaned 
Miss Pringle, with great difficulty. 

"We must force the door," said Mr 
Newton. " Can you see through the key- 
hole, Annie ? " 

" Tes, quite well. Miss Pringle is lying 
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on the floor half in her cupboard. Slie 
must have fallen.'* 

^' You had better call Dick." 

Just at this moment the boy joined them; 
but the united efforts of the three made no 
impression on the door, and Dick was 
sent to fetch a locksmith. 

At last admittance was gained. A stool 
with a broken leg revealed how the accident 
had happened. 

Miss Pringle was quite unconscious. 
With the help of the locksmith, they placed 
her on her bed ; for Mr Newton's blindness 
prevented him from taking an active 
part. 

^*Now run for a doctor, Dick," said 
Annie. " The one who lives in the first 
house on the terrace is the nearest." 

It was quite half-an-hour before the 
doctor came, during which time the young 
girl sat still and waited, not knowing what 
she ought to do. 

Though Dick's face expressed great 
sorrow, he was secretly rejoicing over Miss 
Pringle*s fall, hoping that it might in 
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gome way facilitate his wishes, and that he 
would gain possession of her gold. 

"This is a sad business," said the 
doctor, after he had examined his patient. 
** I can scarcely tell the extent of the mis- 
chief, nor whether her arm and leg are 
broken or only sprained. I can do nothing 
until to-morrow morning, the limbs are 
swelling so rapidly. Has she a friend who 
can sit up with her ? She must not be left. ' ' 

*^ I do not think she has a single friend 
or relation in the world," replied Annie. 

" Poor thing 1 she is to be pitied. I have 
heard she is very eccentric; but having 
lived so short a time in this neighbourhood, 
I am but little acquainted with its inhabit- 
ants." 

"I will remain with her," said Annie 
** I hope in the morniug she will be well 
enough to say what she wishes to be done ; 
and her boy is here to take any message 
that is necessary." 

" That is sufficient. You had better not 
attempt to move her without help. Give 
lier some drops that I will send you at 
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once. Her consciousness will soon 
I hope." 

When the doctor left, he was 
panied by Dick. Then Annie took 
of her father as to whether she sho 
in assistance from any of the neigh 

" Better not, my dear," answe 
Newton, " Miss Pringle may turn or 
say we must pay, as she gave no 
You can manage with Dick t< 
and to-morrow morning the doot 
arrange, if she be too ill to be consi 

So soon as Dick returned with th 
cine, Annie persuaded her father 
bed, knowing that any excitement 
of rest would be attended with ba 
consequences. 

" Call me, Dick," she said, * 
notice any change. I shall not 1 
I am going to see after papa," 

"Now is my time," thought t 

" If I can once get the box out of i 

board and down-stairs, I am safe, 

missus comes to herself it will be 

Now or neyer. lelvalL have time 
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away from Dixtown, for she '11 never say 
she 's got money unless she 's obliged ; only 
I must be quick." 

He assured himself that Miss Pringle 
was still unconscious ere he carried a chair 
into the cupboard, and lifted the bandbox 
on to the ground. He took out the wooden 
box, replaced the bandbox, and carried the 
chair back, leaving the cupboard door ex- 
actly as it was before. 

" All right so far," he said to himself. 
^^ Three minutes more will finish my busi- 
ness." 

Two candles were burning, so that there 
was light enough to see his way clearly. 
He took hold of the box with a firm grip, 
and was moving off with it, when Annie 
opened the door softly, and entered the 
room, while at the same moment Miss 
Pringle unclosed her eyes, gave a loud 
shriek, and moaned, '' Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall I do ? " 

Annie could not have explained why she 
appeared at this juncture, except that she 
had an uneasy feeling at leaving Dick alone 
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with the spinster. Seeing him box in hand, 
she screamed out, "Papa, papa, Dick's steal- 
ing. Call out of the window for help." 

Her sudden coming and appeal to her 
father, coupled with Miss Pringle's scream, 
made Dick loosen his hold of the box, which 
fell heavily; while the would-be thief 
pushed rudely past, rushed down-stairs, 
and out of the back door, as Mr Newton 
called "Help, help." 

"What's the matter?" asked Mr 
Wilkins, who was smoking his pipe in 
front of his house. He and his wife had 
only just returned home from spending the 
day with friends, otherwise they would 
have known that something unusual had 
occurred next door. 

" We want you and your wife here. 
Annie will open the door for you," said 
Mr Newton. 

Annie could not come at that moment, 
for she was by Miss Pringle's side. The 
sudden start she had made when she 
screamed, had brought on intense pain, 
and she lay mt\i do^^^ e^^^e. again. 
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" Papa, I must have help," cried Annie. 

" Wilkins is waiting below," answered 
her father, sadly. He felt so much and 
almost bitterly his infirmity just then ; it 
seemed to come before him in an appalling 
form ; he was so helpless to render his child 
any assistance in her sore need. 

In a few minutes Annie unfastened the 
front door, and admitted the good couple. 
Mrs Wilkins had often rendered her assist- 
ance, and was ready to help any who were 
in distress. Her story was soon told. 
** You go up and see what you can do," 
said Mr Wilkins to his wife, when he had 
heard a few facts; "I'll search after 
Dick ; if he 's clean gone, he may go, as 
you've saved the property, Miss Annie. 
There is no fear of his ever troubling Miss 
Pringle again." 

So soon as Mrs Wilkins entered the 
spinster's room, her first care was to put 
the box and its contents into a place of 
safety. The sides were somewhat damaged 
by the fall, the weight of the sovereigns 
having loosened the nails. 
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Annie answered in as few words as pos- 
sible, and promised to be more explicit in 
the morning. 

The spinster closed her eyes wearily, and 
her nurses had the great satisfaction of 
seeing her fall into a quiet sleep. 

The injuries which she had received were 
very severe. One leg was broken, and the 
right arm badly sprained. It would be 
many weeks, even months, before she would 
be able to knead her bread. She would 
have to lie still, and be waited upon. 

By degrees Miss Pringle received a full 
account of what had transpired. When 
Annie told her how nearly Dick had stolen 
her gold, she literally shivered with terror, 
and could not be quieted until her treasure 
was counted out before her, and she had 
assured herself that not one sovereign was 
missing. 

She had many long hours of pain in the 
first days after her accident, but pain of 
mind as well as body. She was humbled 
and mortified when she realised that her 
secret was known, and that her lodgers and 
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hrough a sharp conflict with himself, 
ad heard every particular of the trouble 
bad befallen her, and Dick's conduct, 
Mother Crampton; for Annie had 
ately described the circumstances to 
old friend, and also added her own judg- 
it in the matter. It was this : — ^When 
young girl had time to think and won- 
• how Dick came to discover that Miss 
ingle had a hoard of money, she remem- 
red how easily she had seen through the 
iyhole. He must have arrived at the 
nowledge of her secret in the same man- 
or. She ventured at last to ask Miss 
Wngle if she had any particular time for 
ounting her money, and the spinster cou- 
rsed she had, and stated when it was. 
" Now I understand all," said Annie to 
er. " Dick has watched you through the 
eyhole when you thought he was in bed." 
This was by no means a pleasant conclu- 
ion to arrive at, so far as Miss Pringle 
ras concerned ; nevertheless, as we know, 
; was a correct one. When Annie told 
lother Crampton, she agreed with her; 
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and when Mother Crampton, in he 
told Tom, it flashed into . his mind 
was his fault in the first instance, 1 
he not housed Dick for two nights ? 
tainly he must have mastered the 
then, hence his behaviour to himsc 
his eagerness to serve Miss Pringle. 
saw it all so plainly that he wond< 
had been blind before. First he fi 
angry that Dick had gained his 
ignobly ; then his anger turned into 
fulness that Dick had been prevents 
taking the money ; and in the end c 
fixed itself, which was, that he o 
oflfer his services to his former ^ 
This decision brought on the shf 
with himself, for he was very haj 
new situation, and dreaded leavir 
kind master. 

First he consulted Mother 
who encouraged him to go foi 
heartily pitied Miss Pringle, ir 
many faults, and thought that 
sacrificed his present positioj 
ter would be matvxi^d by 
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surrender of his own wishes, because of his 
anxiety to be of service to one whom he 
thought he had wronged. She bade him 
speak to Mr Jones, and come to no decision 
hastily. 

Mr Jones refused to settle the question 
by expressing a strong opinion either way. 
He advised Tom to ask God to help him to 
do right, and added, " So far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be sorry to lose you, but I 
do not feel it right to throw any obstacle 
in the way of your carrying out what you 
believe to be the best." 

So Tom paused for one week before he 
called on Miss Pringle, who was greatly 
surprised to hear from Mrs Wilkins that 
Tom Gillies desired to see her. She had 
never quite forgiven his sending for his 
clothes, and was inclined not to receive 
him, for she could not be persuaded to be- 
lieve, all at once, that Dick was such a 
wicked boy, even though she had such 
good reasons for doubting anything that 
the latter had either said or done. Mrs 
Wilkins liked Tom, and urged the spinster 
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to allow him to have his way. " He seems 
so anxious for a quiet chat with you, that I 
think you mustn't refuse him," she pleaded. 
So he was invited to walk up. 

When Tom found himself alone with his 
old mistress, he inquired after her health, 
and expressed his sorrow that so sad an 
accident had befallen her, but with such 
evident sympathy that Miss Pringle was 
softened towards him ; and she opened the 
subject of the conversation which was up- 
permost in Tom's mind, by asking him 
why he left her without giving any notice. 

Tom asked her to listen to his story, 
which she did without once interrupting 
him. " And now," he said, in conclusion, 
" I Ve a good character from Mr Jones, 
and I ' ve come to say that if you '11 take me 
back, I am ready to serve you again. I 
don't think you '11 have cause to be sorry, 
for I really mean to help you ; and though 
I'm very happy with Mr Jones, and get- 
ting a salary, yet, if you '11 give me only 
half what I get now I think I could man- 
Bge. I mustn't ex5^c\» them at home to 
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buy me clothes after having had three 
shillings a week, for then mother would 
blame me. I owe you something, Miss 
Pringle, for behaving to you as I did, and for 
letting Dick into your house. Probably he 
could never have known that you 'd money, 
but for me, nor have tempted me to go to 
Lockstone, and behave as he did. Please 
forgive me ; and to show you forgive nie, 
let me be your boy again. There 's another 
change come over me, which makes me 
think I shall do better than before : I tell 
God all my troubles and pleasures, and ask, 
in Christ's name, that His Spii'it may 
teach me what is right, and I Ve found a 
deal of diflFerence. I just try to untie as 
many knots of sin as I can, and I try to 
tie no fresh ones; but not in my own 
strength, I pray." 

Tom did not know how thoroughly he 
conquered Miss Pringle by the simple 
straightforward way in which he told his 
story, and detailed his difficulties, and 
shortcomings, for she merely replied, " I 
forgive you, Tom, and thank you for your 
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oflTer ; let me have until to-morrow to de- 
cide." 

Tom rose to go, but still lingered, foi 
he had a few more words to add, which he 
found rather difficult to bring out. * * Please, 
Miss Pringle, you won't be oflFended if I 
speak to you about something else," he 
summoned up courage to stammer out at 
last. 

^^ No, Tom, you may say what you 
have to say freely." 

" It's only this : When I was with you, 
I didn't feel your religion was quite real. 
Don't, please, be oflFended. You said a 
great deal, and you made me read the 
commandments to you, and you went to 
church, and all that; but at home you 
were hard, and had no kind words for me ; 
and when I talked to Mother Crampton, I 
felt there was something so real in all she 
said, and it was just the same with my 
new master, Mr Jones. I found him a 
Christian from morning untQ night ; and 
I 'm trying hard to learn that sort of 
religion y and. Tm \i^^Y^et for it ; and I 
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want you to do the same. iVe brought 
you a little book that's helped me ; it has 
the words about tying and untying knots 
in it that first made me think, and I've 
turned tiown the page for you. I hope 
you ain't offended at my speaking." 

"No, Tom," Miss Pringle answered 
again. 

The boy stepped forward, and put the 
book into her hand, and saying, " Good- 
bye ; I shall call to-morrow for your 
answer," left the room, but not the house, 
for Annie called him in to see her father ; 
and when he had told them what he had 
done, they hoped very much that Miss 
Pringle would accept his offer. 

" She is softened already by her mis- 
fortune," said Annie. " She even told me 
yesterday that she had sinned in loving 
her money so much. Why, Tom, she has 
more than two hundred sovereigns! I 
counted them out before her. I wish she 
would send them to the bank." 

" Do not be so impatient, Annie," an- 
swered Mr Newton. ^^ Miss Pringle has 
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much to learn. I liad rather tliat 
acted after mature thought, than in sn 
great hurry." 

When Tom closed the door on hie 
' j mistress, she fell into a long revefie. 

j glanced back over many years of her 

f { and felt the retrospect was not a plea 

one. She had lived to make money, 

cut herself off from all that brings. 

joy in life, merely to accumulate g 

Her one thought had been to gather 

ii ■ to keep. And now she was lying h 

^! ;j less, and that which had been her idol i 

go to keep her from starving. Tc 
words about her professions of reli^ 
came with startling truth. She had 1 
up a sort of sham piety all her life ; 
had served God formally, but had 
given her heart to Him, but to her moi 
She grew so restless and uneasy at I 
that Annie, who came in, as was her W( 
several times during the day, noticed 1 
flushed she was, and asked, ^^ Are you sui 
Wgrnuch pain?" 
^^No, Miss Annie,'' «Xie replied; "I 
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not suflTering bodily pain, but my heart 
aches so. I've made a great mistake. 
I've lived for money, and I can't bear to 
think of it" 

Annie left the room, and returned in a 
few minutes, bringing her Bible with her. 
She chose several passages from the Gros- 
pels, which she thought best suited to 
Miss Pringle's state of mind, and she read 
on until she found that the sacred word 
brought some degree of peace and rest. 
Before she went back to her shells she 
ventured to say, " Pray, Miss Pringle ; 
God will hear the prayer of the penitent. 
There is joy in heaven over the repentant 
sinner." 

The spinster could not sleep that night, 
so busy was she with herself. The next 
morning she sent for Mr Newton, and told 
him she had made up her mind to take 
Tom Gillies back to carry on her business. 
She also asked him if he would be good 
enough to go to the bank and deposit her 
money, and concluded by begging him to 
forgive her unkindness and selfishness. 

o 
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" I did not know what it was to be help^ 
less when I spoke so cruelly to you," she 
said; ^^but God is teaching me. I be- 
lieve being laid by will do me good, but 
it 's early days yet for me to say this." 

Tom came at noon, and was with Miss 
Pringle for more than one hour. The re- 
sult of the interview was that he engaged 
to take up his quarters under the staircase 
on the following day, at the same salary 
he received from Mr Jones. Neither Miss 
Pringle nor he ever spoke of that con- 
versation to a third party, but it was quite 
evident that Tom and his mistress had 
been deeply moved, for there were traces of 
tears in their eyes, and from this time quite 
another tie existed between them. Tom 
was treated more like a son than an errand- 
boy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TWO TKABS LATEB. 

Two years later Dixtown appeared just the 
game to a casual observer as on the day 
when we closed our last chapter. The sun 
shone as brightly, the birds sang as gaily, 
the myrtles, fuchsias, and fig-trees flour- 
ished as luxuriantly, and the bay looked as 
placid. Nevertheless, some changes had 
taken place : one old-established shop had 
ceased to be; one new shop had been 
opened ; and some of the inhabitants had 
been laid in their last resting-place in the 
pretty cemetery on the hill side. 

Mother Crampton was one of these ; she 
had finished her course with joy, and had 
passed up quietly and trustfully, depending 
on no righteousness of her own, but on 
the finished work of her Saviour, to the 
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home prepared for her, among the mansions 
of the blest. She had no long illness; she 
worked to within a week of her decease, 
when she was compelled to take to her bed. 
She was tended by loving ones to whom she 
had so often ministered; — ^Annie, Tom, 
Mrs Jones, ay, even Miss Pringle on her 
crutches, were with her, each vying with 
the other in giving her some token of their 
respect and love. After her death her 
home passed into the hands of a respectable 
fisherman, but the shop was abandoned, for 
his wife had too large a family of children 
to be able to attend to it. This necessitated 
Annie's finding another means of dispos- 
ing of her boxes, and in her distress Miss 
Pringle helped her. 

The spinster's recovery had been tedious, 
and no perfect cure was effected : she would 
never be able to walk again without her 
crutches. The illness had borne ripe fruit ; 
it had softened the hard lines in her char- 
acter. The change came very gradually, 
there was so much leaven to purge out ; but 
the heart of stone can be turned to flesh 
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'when under the sanctifying influence of true 
religion; and Miss Pringle's formal service 
of God had merged into vital Christianity. 
Tom soon mastered the baking business 
in all its details; he lost no old customers, 
but gained many new ones, for the Dix- 
town people said that his bread was, if 
anything, superior to Miss Pringle's ; and 
as the story of her affliction, and her gen- 
erous behaviour spread, several came to the 
shop by way of encouragement. When 
Tom became so essential to the spinster, she 
offered to give notice to her lodgers to find 
new apartments, as the only way of pro- 
curing him a more comfortable bedroom ; 
the lad refused to accept a change on these 
terms, for he enjoyed spending part of every 
evening with Mr Newton and his daughter; 
they were too good friends of his to be thus 
summarily dismissed. But after Mother 
Crampton died, and Annie's difficulties 
about disposing of her boxes arose, Tom 
went to his mistress and suggested that she 
should rent the adjoining cottage, and instal 
her lodgers in it. 
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Miss Pringle offered no objection ; Annie 
had been so good to her that she was glad 
to have it in her power to make some re- 
turn. She not only took the cottage, but 
spent a little money in making necessary 
alterations, which is the best proof we can 
urge of the great change that had taken 
place in her character. 

The first year of Annie's attempt at shop- 
keeping had just closed. It had been a 
profitable one ; in addition to her boxes she 
sold anemones, sea-weed, fossils, shells, 
and ferns. She and Tom had studied 
natural history with Mr Newton, until 
they learned to search after, and distin- 
guish the rare specimens which abounded 
everywhere on the beautiful coast. 

Mr Newton was in much better health, 
and with renewed strength his eyesight 
was partially restored; he was able to serve 
customers, prepare boxes, and even read a 
few pages of a large-printed book. 

So soon as Annie and her father were 
established in their new quarters, Tom ex- 
changed his hole under the staircase for 
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the large room they had occupied, so that 
he, too, was materially benefited, but yet 
retained his best friends near at hand. 

"Any prawns wanted. Prawns to sell,'- 
cried Mrs Gillies, walking up the street 
one bright October morning, and entering 
Miss Pringle's shop. "Good dayl" she 
said, on perceiving the spinster busily dust- 
ing her shelves. " Is Tom too busy to 
speak to me for a few moments ? " 

"Oh, no!" answered Miss Pringle, in 
a cheerful tone, for she could be bright 
now; could smile, and sometimes laugh 
heartily. " He 's just taken the bread out 
of the oven." 

Tom entered the shop at this moment 
He was now in his seventeenth year, and 
had grown into a tall, handsome lad. 

" I 've a message from granny," said 
Mrs Gillies. " She want to see you if you 
can come over on Tuesday. She's not 
been well the last few days. I wish she 'd 
give up her cottage and live with us. She 's 
too old to be left, and there 's room now 
that Harry and Will are gone, and Sally 's 

i 
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SO soon to be married. Persuade her to 
come." 

"Yes, I will, mother. Isn't she a happy 
old woman now? I like to think of her." 

"Yes, that she is, and it's your doing, 
Tom," answered his mother. " You 've 
done a deal, my boy, for many of us," she 
added, emphatically. 

" It was Miss Annie's book that made 
me think first," said Tom ; "but after all, 
we must thank God." 

" Yes," replied Mrs Gillies. " I, for 
my part, am glad things have changed 
with us. I do thank God for it, and I 'm 
sure your father does. I hope I shall live 
to see all my children Christians before I 
die. I feel plenty on my conscience some- 
times, Miss Pringle, when I think of my 
past wickedness, and how often I 've been 
a bad mother. I wish — oh how I do wish 
—I'd loved God all my life." 

"So do I; we've all a deal to grieve 
over," added the spinster. 

" We 're more ready to tie than untie 
knots," reoaarked Tom. 
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^' But how blessed it is for us all to 
£now God forgives us in Christ, and ac- 
jepts our feeble efforts to live nobler and 
setter lives," said Miss Pringle. 

The conversation was interrupted here 
)y the postman entering with a letter, 
vhich he gave to Tom. The boy started 
vhen he read it, and turned very pale. 
' It 's from Dick, mother ; he 's sentenced 
.0 be transported for ten years, with hard 
abour." 

^^ He 's young enough to have such a 
entence I " exclaimed Mrs Gillies, '' He 's 
lot nineteen, Tom." 

<^No, mother." 

^^It's very, very sad," remarked Miss 
Pringle. " Dick is associated with a great 
leal of sorrow and much joy, I feel some- 
hing like Jacob must have felt when the 
ngel left him. ^ Contented now upon my 
high to halt till life's short journey end.' " 

"I wish — how I do wish — I could see 
lim," said Tom. " It 's too far to go — ^he 's 
n London. Good-bye, mother, I must be 
iff to my work," 
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But before Tom returned to the day's 
duties^ he retired to his room to thinkl 
He was appalled at the news he had just 
received. Though he knew that his former 
friend was running a downward course, 
this was too dreadful to realise. 

From the moment that Dick fled through 
the fields on that night when Annie sur- 
prised him with Miss Pringle's wooden 
box, he had thrown off the mask he had 
assumed, and became thoroughly reckless. 
He was several times confined in the county 
prison for petty thefts; and when his 
father at last refused to admit him at 
home, he joined a strolliDg party, and 
ultimately united himself to a band of des- 
perate house-breakers, who made him their 
tool. Now that he was quitting his native 
land for so many years as a common felon, 
his thoughts reverted to his former com- 
panion, and he could not leave England 
without sending him a few words of fare- 
well. 

Tom read his letter again, and then fell 
on his knees and wept and prayed — not 
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because he was better than Dick, but be- 
cause, through the mercy of God, he had 
been awakened to a sense of sin. He went 
about his work with a heavy heart, for he 
was haunted by the remembrance of Dick. 
He could neither read with, nor be taught 
by, Mr Newton that evening — he could 
only speak of the contents of the letter he 
had received in the morning. 

After he bade farewell for the night to 
Mr Newton, he turned to Annie, and said, 
in a broken voice, ^' Miss Annie, Dick's 
letter has brought back all my past life, 
and how much I owe to you for giving me 
a helping hand. I never shall forget the 
Sunday when you gave me ' Come to Jesus,' 
and I read, ' Habit will fasten strong 
chains around you, which will be harder 
to burst asunder every day. While you 
wait, Satan works. He is busy tying 
knots. You are his prisoner, and he is 
making more and more secure the .cords 
which bind you. Whenever you sin, he 
ties another knot.' " 
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Or, " They that Deal Truly are His Delight." By the same. 

XXXV. 

Sowing in Tears and Reaping in Joy. 

By Franz Hoffman. Translated from the German by 

Mrs. Faber. 

XXXVI. 

Bessie on her Travels. 

By Joanna H. Matthews. 
XXXVII. 

Little Nellie, the Clockmaker's 

Daughter. 

XXXVIII. 

Three Little Sisters. 

By Mrs. Marshall. 
XXXIX. 

Mabel Grant. A Highland Story. 

XL. 

The Return from India. 

A Sequel to " HUda and Hildebrand," &c. 
XLI. 

The Court and the Kiln. 

A Story founded on the Church Catechism. 
XLII. 

Silver Sands; 

Or, "Pennie's Romance." By G. E. E. Crampton. 

XLIII. 

Lionel St. Clair. 

I By L. A. MoNCRiEFF, Author of ** Herbert Percy." 
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THE 

SHILLING JUVENILE SERIES. 

Uniform in sixe and binding, T6mo, Illustrations, each ts., cloth. 



1. Changes upon Church Bells. By 

C. S. H. 

2. Gonzalez and his Waking Dreams. 

By C. S. H. 

3. Daisy Bright. By Emma Marshall. 

4. Helen ; or, Temper and its Conse- 

quences. By Mrs. G. Gladstone. 

5. The Captain's Story; or, The Dis- 

obedient Son. By W. S. Martin. 

6. The Little Peatcutters ; or, The 

Song of Love. By Emma Marshall. 

7. Little Crowns, and How to Win 

Them. By the Rev. J. A. Collier. 

8. China and its People. By a Mis- 

sionary's Wife. 

9. Teddy's Dream; or, A Little 

Sweep's Mission. 

10. Elder ParJt; or, Scenes in our 

Garden. 

11. Home Life at Grey stone Lodge. 

12. The Pemberton Family, and other 

Stories. 

13. Christmas at Sunbury Dale. By 

W. B. B., Author of " Clara Downing's Dream," &c. 

1 4. Primrose ; or the Bells of Old 

Effingham. By Mrs. Marshall. 

15. The Boy Guardian. By C. E. 

BowEN, Author of " Dick and his Donkey," &c. 

16. Violet's Idol. By Joanna H. 

Matthews. 
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THE SHILLING JUVENILE SERIES— ir^«//«««/. 

17. Frank Gordon. By the Author of 

" The Young Marooners." And LITTLE JACK'S FOUR 
LESSONS. By the Author of * ' The Golden Ladder." 

1 8. The Cottage on the Greek. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Clifford-Butler. 

19. The Wild Bells, and What they 

Rang. By W. S. Martin. 

20. To-day and Yesterday. A Story 

of Winter and Summer Holidays. By Mrs. Marshall. 

21. Glastonbury; or, The Early British 

Christians. By Mrs. Paynb. 

22. Max. A Story of the Oberstein 

Forest 



THE WORD SERIES. 

By Elizabeth and Anna Warner, Authors of "The Wide 
Wide World," " Dollars and Cents." etc. Uniform with the 
" Golden Ladder " Series, with Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, each 3s. 6d., cloth. 

" The aim of this series of volumes is so to set forth the Bible 
incidents and course of history, with its train of actors, as to see 
them in the circumstances and colouring, the light and shade of 
their actual existence." 



L 

Walks from Eden. 

The Scripture Story from the Creation to the Death* of Abraham. 

n. 
The House of Israel. 

The Scripture Story from the Birth of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

IIL 

The Star out of Jacob. 

The Scripture Story Illustrating the Earlier Portion of the Gospel 

Narrative. 



THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 

Uniform in size and binding, with eight coloured Illustrations^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 



1. The Golden Ladder; Stories Illus- 

trative of the Beatitudes. By Elizabrth and Anna 
Warner. 3s. 6d. 

2. The Wide Wide World. By Eliza- 

BETH Warner. 3s. 6d. 

3. Queechy. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

4. Melbourne House. By the same- 

3s. 6d. 

5. Daisy. By the same. 38. 6d. 

6. The Old Helmet. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

7. The Three Little Spades. By the 

same. 2s. 6d. 

8. Nettie's Mission: Stories Illustra- 

tive of the Lord's Prayer. By Alice Gray. 3s. 6d. . 

9. Daisy in the Field. By Elizabeth 

Warner. 3s. 6d. 

10. Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 

Prentiss, Author of " Little Susy's Six Birthdays," &c. 
2s. 6d. 

11. What She Could, and Oppor- 

tunities to do it. By Elizabeth Warner. 3s. 6d. 

12. Glen Luna; or, Dollars and Gents. 

By Anna Warner. 3s. 6d. 

13. Drayton Hall; and other Stories 

Illustrativ of the Beatitudes. By Alice Gray. 3s. 6d. 

14. Within and Without. A New 

England Story. 3s. 6d. 

1 5. Stories of Vinegar Hill. Illustrative 

of the Parable of the Sower. By Anna Warner. 3s. 6d. 

16. The House in Town. A Sequel to 

" Opportunities." By Elizabeth Warner, as. 6d. 

17. Little Sunbeams. Stories by 

Joanna H. Matthews. 3s. 6d. 



BALLANTYNE'S MISCELLANY 

OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES, &c. 

Price IS. eadi yohune. 



1. Fighting the Whales; or, Doings 

and Dsaafiets on a Fishing Cruise. 

2. Away in the Wilderness ; or, Life 

among the Red Indians and Fur Traders of North America. 

3. Fast in the Ice ; or, Adventures in 

the Polar Regions. 

4. Chasing the Sun ; or, Rambles in 

Norway. 

5. Sunk at Sea; or, The Adventures 

of Wandering Will in the Pacific. 

6. Lost in the Forest ; or, Wandering 

Win's Adventures in South Ainerica. 

7. Over the Rocky Mountains; or, 

Wandering Will in the Land of the Redskin. 

8. Saved by the Lifeboat ; or, A Tale 

of Wreck and Rescue on the Coast 

9. The Cannibal Islands; or Captain 

Cook's Adventures in the South Seas. 

10. Hunting the Lions ; or. The Land 

of the Negro. 

II- Digging for Gold; or, Adventures 

in California. 

12. Up in the Clouds ; or. Balloon 

Voyages. 

13. The Battle and the Breeze; or, The 

Fights and Fancies of a British Tar. 



London : Henderson, Rait and Fenton, Printers, 23, Bemers St., W. 



